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Vesers. Harper & Brothers have made arrangements by 
which readers can obtain cut paper patterns of certain de- 
signs illustrated in the Bazar. Two of the models in the 
present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
Sormation concerning the patterns, prices, ete., will be found 
on page 896. 





A beautiful fashion plate in colors will accompany the 
number of Harper's Bazar which will appear on Novem- 
ber 6. Thia new feature of the Bazan meets with special 
approval from our readera 





“LEARNING WITHOUT TEARS.” 
\ ] HY should it be a fact that all things worth having 

on this earth must be paid for in some kind of coin? 
‘It’s only heaven that is given away.” We all realize 
how that which comes to us without price, thrown into 
our laps, generally seems by a sad fatality to become not 
worth lifting, so perverse are we. But that very same 
thing gained somehow at a sacrifice immediately be- 
comes what we most want, and is well worth treasuring. 
This queer rule of human perverseness appears as a fortu- 
nate economic law running through all life—fortunate be- 
cause it is wholesome. 

The flavorlessness of life’s gifts to fortune’s favorites 
is an old and oft-repeated warning, and the joys of la- 
bor’s gains an equally old incentive, but neither the age 
of such a warning nor its well-acknowledged truth pre- 
vents the choosing of the easy path and the turning aside 
from the stony way when that choice is presented to hu- 
manity. How many, for instance, struggle with the fibres 
of some volume of hard reading, carving, masticating, 
digesting for themselves, when, by spending half an hour 
seated in an easy-chair, they may have that same mental 
food presented to them in the concentrated and already 
digested form of a lecture, prepared by another who had 
done the work? There are of course lectures and lec 
tures—some that stimulate the listeners’ minds to go out 
and work for themselves, and others that give a sense of 
lassitude to the mind, The lecture itself may be delightful, 
witty, accomplished, finished, but it has not stirred us to 
work further for ourselves. We have learned from it, but 
it has been an already digested learning, a learning with- 
out tears, and there is no stimulation, no strengthening, 
in this kind of gain of knowledge. 

There are people—women generally—who form what 
may be called the class habit, becoming members of 
class after class, and sitting quiescent while a thin stream 
from the deep well of knowledge plays upon their 
minds in an attractive spray for some hours each 
week, Any waters from this lovely source will, how- 
ever slender the tapping-pipe, contain some vivifying 
power, and some good is necessarily gained and car- 
ried away. But when no impulse has been roused that 
leads to following this stream back to its source, no de- 
light in discovery, no longing to lave the whole body in 
the deeper waters, if ‘‘ Rise and seek for yourselves” has 
not been behind every word, then the single lecture or 
group of lectures, whichever it may be, is a distinct fail 
ure; and more than that—it has done harm, for it has in 
all likelihood satisfied the minds of the audience with the 
idea that they are working, whereas they are not working 
any more than the baby works when it opens its mouth 
for food —not so much sometimes, for the child must 
digest the food given it, whereas victims of the class 
habit too often escape doing even so much as that for 
themselves. 

It may be argued that there are many who would 
learn nothing if not thus learning without tears, but 
it is doubtful if this order of mind gains enough in the 
chance good to pay for the harm done its next neigh- 
bor, whose fairly original mind is suffering injury through 
lack of bard ploughing and sowing of seed. There are few 
things in the world more harmful and exterminating than 
the coddling process applied to anything, and to coddle the 
mind, of all things, is little short of criminal. How other 
than coddling can we regard this growing habit of learn 
ing without tears from lecturers not selected because they 
make the mind work and the attention gasp in the effort 
to follow and hold the pace, but selected only because 
they amuse, listened to idly, too often (in the case of wo- 
men) with fancy-work in the hand, the counting of stitches 
commingling with the facts or fancies that trickle in at the 
ear? 

This is very pleasant, almost profitable idling, and 
if exactly registered so, well and good; but the moment 
this kind of idling is considered a real cultivation of 
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the mind, and allowed to take the place and dignity 
of work, the harm has begun. That disrepute may be 
thus laid on lectures and class-work seems the greater 
pity, because these may be the medium of such valu- 
able aid to the mind that is open to individual work 
and thought. There is no better help and stimulant in 
the world, no better stirrer up of the love of labor, than a 
good lecture that partly informs but only partly satis- 
fies the curiosity of the mind—that divine and legitimate 
curiosity. But the lecturer whose work in the world is 
delivering lectures that rouse to labor has not himself 
learned without tears, and he will promise no such Jearn- 
ing to others. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
RETURNING FROM ABROAD. 


- the last day or two of a voyage from Europe, when 
trunks begin to be repacked and letters to be written; 
when people of different social sets begin to ask them- 
selves whether they have not been too intimate on the 
voyage; when shallower water gives smoother seas and 
more level decks; when a concert is planned for the bene- 
fit of sailors’ orphans; when accounts of expenses begin to 
be revised, and foreign shoppings seem to compensate but 
imperfectly for the approaching ordeal of the custom- 
house—in these days one is apt to look around and con- 
jecture how much of profit has been really afforded to the 
returning travellers by the trip. To many there is, of 
course, the increased wardrobe; to others there is the sat- 
isfaction of being henceforth able to take part when con- 
versation turns, as it often turns, on the theme of Europe. 
To others there has come the delight of turning what was 
before a mere geography lesson into a series of places that 
have been seen, recorded, and perhaps personally photo- 
graphed; of having substituted the actual sight of great 
art for the mere traditions of critics and compilers; of hav- 
ing perhaps seen, in Willis’s phrase, whole shelves of their 
library walking about in coats and gowns. All of these 
are things never to be forgotten, and life is perceptibly 
enriched by them. They are quite worth the two periods 
of poverty which are apt to accompany every foreign 
trip—the period when you are saving up money to go; 
and that other period, after returning, when you are again 
economizing to make up the balance against you at your 
banker's. 

On the whole, these periods of retrospect increase our 
confidence in the human race. In going to Europe from 
America it is always interesting to hear the plans pro- 
posed by the young people as to what they shall see and 
do. It is noticeable that up to a certain point all seek the 
same things. The most uninformed or heedless boys and 
girls, when they announce to you what they seek, com- 
monly prove to have laid out for themselves much the 
sume elementary bill of fare in the way of sight-seeing 
that belongs to the most cultivated travellers; all of these 
are aiming at Westminster Abbey and Haddon Hall) and 
Roslyn Chapel; all wish to reach Versailles and Lucerne 
and Chamonix. Testing similar groups on their return, 
we find that they have seen what they went to see, or have 
substituted something else which is only less worth seeing. 
As a rule, the reports of returning travellers, as far as 
avowed, do credit to their selection of objects; and with 
abundant pettiness on the surface of their talk, one can- 
not doubt that they are usually enlarged and helped by 
the new experience. Those who seem to have sought 
Europe merely as a clothes-market have added something 
to their wardrobe of thought and words. There is a 
wholesome lesson even in standing in the midst of a 
crowd in a foreign city and feeling suddenly reminded of 
one’s own insignificance, and that of one’s own parochial 
sewing circle and annual town meeting; nor does this 
interfere at all with the preference of one’s own immediate 
surroundings to the rest of the visible world. It is the 
general testimony that they were glad to go and that they 
still rejoice to have been; but it is also the common asser- 
tion that they are rejoiced to get back. Their demeanor 
confirms the tradition that there are always two delight- 
ful days in every journey—the day of setting out and the 
day of arriving at home. 

Emerson says that ‘‘travelling is a fool's paradise”; 
but this is one of his brilliant paradoxes, and he hastens 
to say that he has no ‘‘ churlish objections” to travelling 
for real study, or even for pleasure. He objects only 
where people substitute it for something else, and do not 
carry with them a thoughtful mind. Yet even this mind 
should not be too unreasonably thoughtful, we may add, 
since so many are honestly overworked, and simply need 
rest. Indeed, the difficulty often is, after the enforced re- 
pose of a voyage is over, to obtain rest enough, so un- 
broken is the current of new thoughts and observations, 
and so constant the suggestion that we are seeing some- 
thing that we may never again meet. The really lazy 
American traveller is a rare spectacle, unless in those 
members of a party who are simply dragged on by others. 
And those who complain of all this wandering as wasted 
time must remember that life in any foreign country, and 
especially in Europe, is a liberal education. While hu 
man nature is everywhere in a certain degree the same, 
yet it varies in form with every boundary-line that is 
passed. After centuries of nearness, during which Eng- 
land and France have had but a narrow arm of the sea 
between them, they remain so unlike in language, dress, 
manners, and habits that no traveller in a balloon could 
doubt for an instant whether he had dropped down in a 
French or English hamlet. As one crosses and recrosses 
the frontiers of France, Switzerland, and Germany, the 
same profound and undefinable differences constantly re- 
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appear. At Geneva one speaks French, at Basle one 
speaks German; but neither of them is a French city, nor 
is either German, since both are Swiss. No study of hu- 
man society in our own country can possibly call for ob- 
servation so acute, for adaptations so constantly varying, 
as this study of varying nationalities on their own soil. 
Many things are transportable: the literatures of the 
world can be studied throug! libraries anywhere on the 
globe; but the great features of national character are not 
transportable, any more than one can remove an alp or a 
cathedral. These last alone are an inexhaustible world of 
historic as wéil as architectural study, and those who 
have not seen a great cathedral are so far ignorant of the 
most marvellous works ever executed by man. 

For those who wish to study for themselves all the 
wonders of travel, or to fix them in their own memories, 
or to explain them to others, it must be a source of never- 
ending regret that in the new tariff law it is thought ne- 
cessary to place a tax on the photographs brought home 
by returning travellers. On a few such collected here 
and there by the present writer the duty levied on twelve 
dollars’ worth was seven dollars. In respect to local pho- 
tographs there is surely no American industry to be pro- 
tected, the only persons interfered with being a few large 
importers, who cannot by any possibility carry in their 
stock the multiplicity of smaller objects which the travel- 
ler wishes to perpetuate. Even what he desires to have 
he can only ascertain on the spot, and he often has to 
spend much time in searching for them; and these photo- 
graphs are not the luxury of the rich, but those of the 
poor. The writer visited several places in company with 
a party of some sixty persons from the American Library 
Association; all the delegates were librarians or teachers; 
some of them were rich, and all carried home in photo- 
graphs the best knowledge and experience of their jour- 
ney. They carried them also for the benefit of others, since 
their homes were scattered all over the land, and each 
was practically a centre of instruction to many untravelled 
persons. Yet every little photograph they brought cost 
them half as much again because of this tariff clause pro- 
tecting an industry which does not exist. I have no wish 
to discuss the genera] features of the tariff question, but 
I can only explain this particular clause by assuming 
that we are entering on a policy such as even China has 
outgrown, based on the theory that all knowledge gained 
from a foreign country is in itself an evil. 

Tuomas WENTWoRTH Hicornson. 


THE ANONYMOUS BENEFACTOR. 


Ww E do not often hear of particular honors being paid 
the anonymous benefactors of mankind, but the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria bas undertaken to 
do so for one of the benefactorsof Hungary. The worthy 
chosen is the unknown notary of King Béla, and the work 
which has endeared him to Hungarian memory is his 
famous compilation of the chronicles of his country. 

This act of the Emperor furnishes one more evidence of 
that peculiar and kindly tact which has done so much to 
reconcile to him that other half of his dual empire. There 
is something in it which makes a strong appeal to one’s 
sympathies. One likes to sce even tardy tributes paid 
to anonymous benefactors, to recognize the feeling which 
prompts the homage, but one likes best of all to feel that 
in this world, where each man strives to win a glory for 
himself, to make a name immortal, there are those who, 
doing the world some greater service, yet pass silently 
as shadows away, their work accomplished, leaving no 
memory but of their service. 

It is difficult to persuade the young that fame in itself 
is not worth the striving for, and that to be remembered 
for a work and not for a name is the only true fame. The 
testimony of the times is against our decree. The com- 
mercial values of names and reputations are quoted to dis- 
prove us. The commercial values of names in all the arts 
and professions have become new factors in measuring 
success and regulating endeavor, and are not to be alto- 
gether ignored by the conscientious. The pursuit of the 
ideal is colored by them, hampered by them, unless the 
ideal is nearer to the real than with the great majority of 
workers. Pure love of the thing to be accomplished can 
sel‘lom stand out against the seductive promises of worldly 
success when worldly success means opportunity. 

And yet the penalties to be paid by the possessors of 
fame are so hideous, if the young but knew it! The pe- 
culiarities of poets are quoted everywhere by those who 
but half understand their poetry. 

Fame never lets us keep the name we win for ourselves. 
She hands it over to the public as one of its rightful pos- 
sessions. And the public uses it or abuses it, as it uses or 
abuses all its other possessions, its parks and its presidents, 
each individual being governed by the law of his own 
development, in the way in which he regards the things 
which he owns. 

But the real beauty of anonymity in benefactions to 
the world does not lie in the safety which it gives to the 
worker, in the protections which it ensures from personal 
assaults and intrusions. It lies in the fact that the anony- 
mous benefactor has proved that he loves his particular 
work better than he loves himself. 

And as in much else where the conduct of life is con- 
cerned, the man who renounces is the man who attains. 
He who works regardless of fame is he who wins the most 
enduring. For as that which he works for belongs to the 
real and the true, that which his success brings him is also 
of the true and the real, and no tawdry semblance which 
the world has its own way with for a season and then dis- 
cards in weariness. L. H. F. 
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OUR PARIS 
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wa I saw the King of Siam—of whose visit to 
Paris everybody is talking—I wished I had turned 
my attention in my early school days to acquiring that 
excellent habit, to which some attain,of remembering what 
they read. For I recall that when I was quite small I 
read a book about him, written by Mrs. Leonowrus, his 
English governess. It was a pate | book, and I liked it, 
and would give anything now to bring back what it said 
about this monarch, then a boy, who seems to have grown 
up into such a very interesting King. But I rushed along 
so fast with my little rattle-brained pate, from one thing 
to another, that I cannot now even remember whether he 
was a good or a bad little boy. He must have been rep- 
resented good, I suppose, or the book would never have 
been published. 

He is now what might be called an enlightened mon- 
arch, but I cannot help thinking how much more amusing 
it would have been if Mrs, Leonowrus had not enlightened 
him quite so much. Suppose some of the scenes of the 
last official visit of the Siamese to France had been re- 
peated in ourday. Then the thirteen Siamese ambassa- 
dors sent over to the court of Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugénie were required to approach the presence 
of these sovereigns on their hands and knees. They were 
received in the Palace of Fontainebleau. Immediately on 
entering the door of the long salle in which the Emperor 
and Empress stood, they threw themselves on the floor 
and wriggled across the slippery parquet to the Emperor’s 
feet. This is the scene represented in GérOme’s picture at 
Versailles. King Chulalongkorn was immensely inter- 
ested in it on his visit there the other day, and ordered a 
copy from the original painter. 

The first embassy from Siam to France, I believe, was 
invented by Madame de Maintenon to amuse Louis XIV., 
who had become unamusable. 














It is said the present King did not want to come to 
Paris, as his sympathies are so very English, and only 
paid his visit from asense of duty; but I doubt it. I 
do not believe there ever was a man living who did not 
want to come to Paris—certainly not a woman, and cer- 
tainly not a sovereign. The French do their royal vis- 
itors so very well, as the English would say; and they did 
King Chulalongkorn so extremely well that I should 
think he would almost have suspected a do at the bottom 
of it, as the Seotch would say. When he drove from the 
hotel in the Avenue Hoche, that the state took and fur- 
nished for him,to the Palace of the Elysée, all traffic was 
suspended in the Champs Elysées, quite as in the old days 
of royalty. 

Like all the other royalties who have visited us, he got 
as tired as a Cook tourist of sights and the heavily charged 
programme of each day. He yawned in the Louvre, and 
only revived in the National Library, where he deciphered 
some curious old Siamese MSS. written in Sanscrit. The 
King is said to know Shakespeare thoroughly. At home 
in his own palace at Bangkok he has a fine library com- 
pletely lined with books.. The palace is Italian, designed 
partly by English and partly by Austrian architects, and 
is said to be a beautiful place,completely furnished through- 
out in English style, at a cost of $375,000. 


At his summer palace, sixty miles from Bangkok, the 
King gives delightful garden parties and shows people 
his rare orchids, for he is an enthusiastic botanist, and, at 
one afternoon he gave, had as many as twenty-six varieties 
of rare orchids in blossom at a time. It was in a lake near 
this palace that the Queen and her baby daughter were 
drowned seventeen years ago. In spite of the whole “city 
of women” left him, as the imperial harem is called, King 
Caulalougkorn was inconsolable for many years over the 
death of the Queen, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
His women spend their days in embroidering, making jew- 
elry, and in reading novels and poetry. 

Chulalongkorn himself is said to have great vigor and 
originality of mind, and wonderfully large ideas for a per- 
son belonging to a country where a king can wear such a 
name as that of ‘‘ Royal Hair Pin,” which is what chu la 
long korn means. He was born under the sacred white 
umbrella in 1853, and crowned in 1868. Then, according 
to Siamese custom, he went into novitiate for the priest- 
hood for twenty-one days. Finally, in 1873, he was 
crowned again. And it was then that, seated in his robes 
on a magnificent throne, draped with curtains of cloth of 
gold, he suddenly released forever his personnel from ap- 
pearing in his presence on their hands and knees. So, when 
we think of it, it must have caused quite as much excite- 
ment as it would at the present day, for instance, if the 
Emperor William were suddenly to announce that German 
officers might present themselves at court in smoking-jack- 
et and slippers. 


One thing King Royal Hair Pin took this trip for was 
to study the European system of railway travel, with a 
view to introducing railroads into Siam. For that purpose 
I should not recommend him to come to France. _ This is 
what happened to us not long ago in Normandy: We had 
ridden over from Dives to Caen on our wheels, a distance 
of about sixteen miles, and were to take the little ‘‘ Decan- 
ville” back at five, reaching the old Inn of Guillaume le 
Conquérant at half past six, in time for dinner. 

I wonder if they have little Decauvilles in other coun- 
tries besides France? They are little railways with one 
track, with a space of only a yard or so between the two 
rails, laid along the edge of the public road. They have 
been invented for out-of-the-way localities where there is 
not much traffic, or for summer places open only two or 
three months of the year. Their raison d’étre is economy; 
for the same length of road, trains included, can be built 
with a capital of about $40,000 where a regular railway 
would require $300,000. 

The little Decauville was crowded, for it had been a 
lovely day of early Indian summer, and all the smart set 
of Houlgate, Dives, Cobourg, and even Trouville, to a 
single man and woman, seemed to have gone on shopping 
expeditions to Caen; not that there is anything to buy 
there that I ever discovered, except French cakes and 
faience. 
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However, we all sat peacefully trundling along, eight 
or ten long cars, somewhat a l’Américaine, queer things 
like big stage coaches, fastened together, and then sud- 
denly we turned off on to a little side-track and stopped. 
We were to wait for the up train from Dives. And we 
waited. Ten minutes at first—and ten minutes is a long 
wait under those circumstances. Then people went out 
to make inquiries. It got to be fifteen minutes, then half 
an hour. Finally we received the consoling bit of infor- 
mation that the chef de gare at Caen was away that day— 
he had gone off for a little voyage; a change had been 
made in the time-table. and probably no one bad thought 
to telegraph it over. The other train was doubtless wait- 
ing for us at the next station. It kept on waiting, and an 
hour passed. At last some one meekly suggested, ‘‘ If 
only there were some bicyclists on board who would de- 
vote themselves for the public!” The meek suggestion 
grew toaclamor. Two bicycles were extracted from the 
baggage car, two swift shadows flew by in the gathering 
dusk, and fifteen minutes more and we were started. But 
it took exactly three hours and ten minutes to make six- 
teen miles on that French lightning express, and even 
then *‘Il fallait que des bicyclistes se dévouent,” or I 
think we should be standing on that side-track yet. 


When you come to Paris be sure to visit the charming 
new home of the American Art Association, L’ Impasse de 
Conti. It was once the famous Hotel de Conti, and then 
it was the the Hd6tel Sillery, and then it belonged to Ma- 
dame Permon, to whom Napoleon made a celebrated visit 
that is mentioned in more than one of the little Corsican’s 
lives. It is a stately old house, with a beautiful salon, in 
which are the original doiseries of the Conti time. The 
art students have put in it delightful old brocaded silk 
furniture, on which I, for one, hope sometimes to sit this 
winter when they give the entertainments they talk of. 
The officers of the club are Rodman Wanamakcr, presi- 
dent; Harry Van der Weyden, vice-president; E. E. Pat- 
tie, treasurer; C. B. Bigelow, secretary; T. A. Lerscher, 
librarian. KaTHARINE DE Forest. 











ti is generally a decided difference between street 

gowns and reception gowns, but this season the street 
or walking gowns are so elaborate that it isa trifle difficult 
to decide which is which. However, the gown that is worn 
every day is not fresh enough nor is it smart enough 
for afternoon and for receptions, so that there must be 
a different costume for the various occasious ; besides 
different materials can be used in the gowns worn for 
what might be called dress-wear. This season the styles 
are very difficult to describe, because the beauty of the 
gown consists so much in the hanging of the skirt, the 
folds of the waist, and the combining of colors. There 
are only one or two distinctive points which are new, 
and, with the exception of the sleeves, last winter’s gowns 
are not markedly unfashionable. The waists of almost 
all the gowns have the blouse effect in front, or some soft 
folds of drapery; the blouse back is not seen on the hand- 
somest gowns. Every sort of trimming is used, and a 
perfect hodgepodge of materials is combined. In one 
frock poplin, silk, velvet, lace, embroidery, and passe- 
menterie are all put together—cleverly, to be sure; and 
only an artist could combine them all satisfactorily. 
Lace, both black and white, is used in the most reckless 
manner Altogether there are wealth and luxury displayed 
that will make the fashions of this winter remembered for 
some time. Fur has not been mentioned, but is used ad 
libitum, to trim the handsomest of gowns as well as the 
plainest, and not only narrow, but the wide bands are to 
be seen. 


VELVET GOWNS AND COMBINATIONS, 


Velvet costumes are always in fashion, and this season 
are not to be relegated to the background, although there 
are as many gowns that are made with skirts of different 
material as of the all velvet. Black, brown, the vew 
shade of blue, a deep mahogany red, and gray are the 
favorite colors. One of the most striking costumes has 
a skirt of gray moiré poplin, a material which has held its 
own for a surprising length of time. It looks exactly like 
the moiré velours that has been in fashion for the last two or 
three years. This skirt is cut with a narrow front breadth 
and with circular sides, It is separate from the lining, 
as indeed most of the skirts are, and the front breadth is 
curved up at one side so that a petticoat of gray benga- 
line edged with chinchilla fur shows to great advantage. 
The waist is made with the upper part of gray velvet 
studded with tiny steel beads. The lower part is in 
blouse fashion of the same material as the skirt. The 
sleeves are of the velvet. Another gown is of a réséda 
green ottoman silk, or can be made of corded cloth. The 
skirt of this is trimmed with wide tucks, which do not go 
straight around the dress, but are curved up around the 
front breadth. The body of the waist is of heavy white 
lace put over mirror velvet, the fronts turned back 
with revers of white satin edged with appliqué of white 
lace, and between the revers is a vest of shirred green 
mousseline de soie. The sleeves are of velvet, and the 
narrow folded belt is also of velvet. It may be said that 
this covering of the body of the waist with lace is by no 
means a new style; still, this is one of the newest gowns, 
and the revers and vest make it seem entirely different 
from anything shown before. The tops of the sleeves are 
very odd, with little tabs of the plain green edged with a 
ruching of narrow white satin. 

A gown of light-weight black cloth is exceedingly 
smart. The front breadth of the skirt opens in the middle, 
and is fastened over at one side with three black velvet 
buttons, while a line of black velvet shows below the hem 
as though there were an under-skirt of velvet. The top 
part of the waist is of black velvet with an appliqué of 
white; the lower part is of plain black velvet, and the 
sleeves of the black cloth. At the neck is just a touch of 
pink, and a tight bow of pink at the throat. This is to be 
one of the favorite models of the season, and is extremely 
effective. 

A gown of an exquisite shade of gray velvet striped 
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with a darker shade has a plain skirt finished merely with 
ahem. The waist is very odd in effect, made of folds of 
the velvet put across diagonally; the lower part of the 
waist is a blouse covered with chinchilla ; on the chin- 
chilla are laid points of yellow lace, and above the chin- 
chilla is a band of pink uncut velvet, the ends of the 
lace point lying against the velvet. There isa stock-collar 
of the pink uncut velvet, and bands of chinchilla go 
across this and are fastened on with a lace appliqué. 
A very narrow jewelled belt and buckle finish the gown 
at the waist. As may readily be imagined, this gown is 
one of the most elaborate of this year’s styles, but the 
coloring is exquisite, and the effect given is very smart, 
and not, as might be supposed, overdone and fussy. 


LIGHT-COLORED GOWNS, 


An unusual number of light-colored gowns are being 
made up for reception wear. Of course there are always 
black ones, and also those of all the dark colors, but the 
smartest ure of delicate shades, more like what were worn 
in summer, and these are to be worn even by older women; 
they are altogether too light to be worn in the street. 
One of the newest fads is a design quilted in the mate 
rial exactly like the old-fashioned quilting. A most ex- 
quisite shade of light petunia in moiré poplin is made 
with lines of this quilting on the back of the skirt and 
coming up across the front breadth in loops. This also 
has the sides of the front breadth lifted to show an under 
petticoat of a lighter shade. The waist has a yoke and 
sleeves of striped black and white uncut velvet. The 
front of the waist, which hangs in blouse effect, is quilted 
to match the skirt, and there is a ribbon belt of bright 
cherry-color fastened with a jewelled buckle. The same 
design with a black belt instead of cherry is more becom- 
ing, but perhaps not quite so smart. 

In the new shade of blue is a gown of moiré poplin 
made with the same quilting, and trimmed with a band 
of jewelled passementerie at the very edge of the skirt. 
The waist is tight-fitting in the back. In the front is a 
white Jace blouse, with an over-blouse of moiré poplin 
edged with passementerie to match that on the skirt. 
The sleeves are tight-fitting, but have little cape ruffles 
edged with passementerie. The high collar, which turns 
over at the back, is faced with white lace—the stock-col- 
lur itself is of black satin. 


THE NEW SPANISH FLOUNCE SKIRT. 


A favorite model of skirt in cloth for smart gowns has 
somewhat the effect of a Spanish flounce. A very fine 
green cushmere has a flounce which is stitched on to the 
upper part of the skirt, so that it all looks like one piece 
of material, but the flounce part hangs, of course, much 
fuller, and it is trimmed with bands of bias black satin, put 
on a little full, so as to look as though they were gathered; 
this makes a most effective skirt, and the model is also 
used on many of the silk gowns. A corded silk of pearl 
gray is made with circular skirt, and a strip of much 
deeper gray velvet down the middle of the front breadth, 
and showing just below the hem; the back of the waist is 
cut on the bias and is open down the centre, showing a 
line of the darker velvet; there is a yoke, vest, and sleeves 
of the velvet, while the front of the waist is of the silk. 
A very narrow line of steel passementerie and cut-steel 
buttons finish the waist in front. Around the neck is a 
stock-collar of the new shade of blue, with square turned 
over tabs faced with velvet. This is one of the most 
etfective gowns that has been on exhibition this autumn. 


CREPE DE CHINE AND VELVET. 


A curious combination is crépe de Chine and velvet. 
A gown that has attracted a great deal of attention has a 
very full skirt of black crépe de Chine trimmed with a 
band of sable fur of the darkest shade. The waist is 
made of royal purple velvet, sleeves and all, but there is 
an over-blouse, or rather fold, of the black crépe which 
forms a point at the back of the waist, also in the front 
the same way, where the ends are fastened with an elab- 
orate steel buckle, and hang to the very foot of the 
skirt. The crépe is, of course, separate from the lining, 
and consequently hangs in most graceful folds. ‘There is 
a little band of fur outlining the folds of the crépe on 
the waist, and also the high standing-collar. The sleeves 
are shirred and have small puffs, around which is also 
a band of fur. At the throat is a steel buckle fastening 
a neck-tie of the crépe. Everything in this gown depends 
upon how it fits and hangs, for if badly made it will not 
be at all effective. The under-skirt or the lining is made 
like a most elaborate silk petticoat, with deep pleated 
ruffles and flounces, and in the back flounces nearly to 
the waist. Many of the new gowns have no stiffening in 
the linings, but it is necessary to have something to keep 
them out, so that the silk petticoat must be very carefully 
made and very fully trimmed. 

PRINCESSE GOWNS. 

The princesse gowns are the new idea this season, and 
the lines on many of them are certainly most exquisite. 
Velvet and the finer grades of cloth are the most used, 
and not only silk velvet, but velveteen as well. A very 
striking gown of this description is of a mahogany-red 
velvet, so cut that it looks like a long coat. There is 
considerable fulness in the back, Jet in just in the centre. 
The front is open as far as the waist to show an cm 
broidered vest of light straw-colored velvet. Below the 
vest the folds are drawn up and fastened on one side 
with a jewelled buckle; but the very odd feature of the 
gown is a long stole of black satin, very heavily em- 
broidered in jet, which goes over the shoulders and falls 
down to the very hem of the garment. The sleeves are 
nearly tight-fitting, but have a small puff at the top. At 
the wrist they are finished with lace ruffles. 

A gown of deep purple velvet of a new shade which is 
more on the petunia color has a plain skirt cut in a cir- 
cular shape. The waist is slightly bloused in back, and 
in front turns back in shirred revers of a bright yellow, 
which stand out straight from the gown instead of lying 
back. Between these revers is a vest of mousseline de 
soie and yellow ‘ace ruffles, and back of the revers and 
going around on the shoulders is a band of yellow pas- 
sementerie. The waist is finished around the belt with a 
narrow roll of black satin ribbon, fastened with a long 
pointed rococo buckle. The coloring of this gown is ex- 
ceedingiy effective, and, in spite of many jewels in the 
passementerie, it does not look, as might be supposed, 
too garish. 
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EVENING AND RE- 
EPTION GOWNS. 


( i 

VW HITE grenadine mount 
ed over apple-green moiré 

s employed for the elaborate 

wn shown in Fig. 1. The 
entire grenadine skirt is cover 
ed with spaced narrow pleat 

gs of white gauze, each head 
ed by a narrow cord trimming 
The sleeves are composed in 
the same manner, while the 
blouse body of the waist is of 
tucked grenadine with length 
wise bands of insertion. The 
pleated frills in the side-fasten 
ing and the back of the collar 
are of mauve mousseline de 
sole, the belt and bows of mauve 
ribbon 

A girlish evening gown is of 
white mousseline de soie shirred 
into shallow puffs separated by 
band of Valenciennes, and 
mounted over pink silk. The 
lower part of the skirt is formed 
by adeep flounce. The sleeves 
are short mousseline puffs; the 
belt is of pink satin with silver 
ornaments 

A charming evening gown is 
of painted gauze in a large 
floral design The gauze skirt 
is made double, haviug an inner 
layer of plain white gauze, and 
is mounted over a white taffeta 
foundation skirt, and finished 
with a narrow tulle ruche at 
the foot In the waist, too, the 
painted gauze is put over shirr- 
ed plain gauze, which in turn is 
mounted on taffeta. The puff- 
ed sleeves are of tulle, and at the 
back is a long white gauze sash 
with lace insertion 

A heliotrope mixed silk and 
wool goods is employed for 
a gown which is made with a 
biouse-waist and trimmed with 
black satin folds. The folds 
are put in three pyramidal fig 
ures on the front of the skirt, 
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RECEPTION AND EVENING GOWNS. 


finished with buttons to 
match, and on the blouse 
fronts of the waist they 
outline a triple bolero. 
The waist has smal! revers 
faced with chinchilla fur, 
narrow bands of Which 
extend down the front 
edges to the belt, while a 
high flaring collar is faced 
with it, and has a lace 
stock and jabot within 


CHILDREN’SHATS. 
See illustrations on page 881. 
JICTURESQUE styles 
in bonnets and hats 
continue to be fashionable 
for little children, and this 
season it would seem as 
though more trouble than 
ever had been taken to 
have a smart look as wel! 

From Stern Brothers 
is a particularly noticeable 
poke- bonnet made with 
a quaint old - fashioned 
crown and _ ear -shaped 
sides. The material used 
is cherry velvet, trimmed 
with ruches of cherry chif 
fon and stiff bows of 
black moiré ribbon. 

So arranged as to com- 
pletely shade the face is a 
shirred bonnet of Havana- 
brown bengaline, trimmed 
with bows of ciel-blue sat 
in ribbon and a frill of 
Mechilin lace. This is one 
of Aitken’s designs. 

Another bonnet from 
Aitken is also of Havana 
brown—a shirred mob-cap 
lined with white, and trim- 
med with bows of white, 
or with white ostrich tips. 

A charming hat of dark 
green velvet is trimmed 
with white ribbon, and 
white plumes fastened with 
a rhinestone buckle. 

In beige felt a most use- 
ful and effective hat is 
trimmed with plaid ribbon 
bows and stiff quills. 

Quaint and pretty is a 

uaker bonnet of satin an- 
tique—a pale beige col- 
or, with ciel- blue pleated 
ruche around the face, and 
blue satin bow and strings. 
A shirred poke-bonnet of 
Havana brown has a band 
around the minute crown 
of blue moiré ribbon, while 
the ostrich tips are of blue 
aud brown. The last four 
models are from Best & Co. 
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A CHILD’S SENSE OF 
JUSTICE. 


fe ERE was a hot altercation 

going on in the nursery. 
The mother was checked in the 
doorway by the sound of the 
excited voices. 

** She told a lie!” burst from 
the lips of a four - year - old 
lad. 

**Don’t you dare say such a 
thing of my mother!” from the 
seven-year-old son. 

““She’s my mother too, I 
guess! But she did tell a 
lie!” 

** Tf I was as small as you, I'd 
hit you for that!” exclaimed 
the older boy. 

And then the mother inter 
fered, and inquired the cause 
of the trouble She was re- 
minded of the fact that the 
evening before she had prom- 
ised her smal! son that if the 
next day were fair and he a 
good boy he should go to the 
park right after breakfast. But 
he must not ask to go. The 
mother would send him when 
the proper hour came. It was 
now lunch-time, and the mo- 
ther had not yet told him he 
might go. 

**And so I said you told a 
lie,” calmly affirmed the per 
sistent child. 

“It would have been a lie, 
my son, if mother bad remem 
bered the promise; but she en 
tirely forgot it,” explained the 
judicious parent. And _ the 
Cae’ faith in his mother’s 
truthfulness was restored, and 
he was duly penitent. The in- 
cident was soon forgotten by 
the children, but the mother 
remembered the lesson she had 
learned of a child's faith in a 
promise, and of his stern sense 
of truth and justice. 








GOWN WITH BELTED BLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 6.—(See Page 895.) 
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GIRLS’ WINTER HATS AND POKE BONNETS.—{See Pace 880,] 





THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘Mrs, GERALD,” ‘‘ THE Two SALOMES,’ 


CHAPTER XXXL 
A FIT OF ANGER, 


( LIVE walked along the bridge towards her home, 
or she thought that she was walking towards her 
home. She held Victor by the hand, and his small feet 
trotted to keep pace with hers. She did not know wheth- 
er her mother remained there; she forgot her mother. It 
was true what she had just heard; she knew that it was 
truce ‘* His head bending down to Isabel, and she look- 
ing up at him.” Olive blenched as she recalled those 
words; each word was a distinct wound to her; she had 
an insane notion that she could see her heart bleeding. 
Mammy, you hurry so, 1 can't keep up.” 

The child's voice penetrated to her understanding. She 
had reached the end of the bridge. She knelt down by 
the road side and put her arms about Victor. She held 
him so close that he panted, but he did not struggle. She 
kissed him with a solemn passion; her lips clung to the 
sweet young mouth with a significance that had never 
been in her kiss before. When he could do so, the boy 
drew away a little and looked wistfully at ber 

Victor! Victor!” she exclaimed, but not as if the boy 
could understand, ‘* you must be a good man. Be a true 
map! Oh, be a true man!” 

Like popper, you mean?” he said 

He saw wonderingly the expression that came to her 
face. She auswered, gently, 

I'm sure your father would want you to be a good 
man 

The boy shook his head slowly. “He was conscious of 
something strange: he did not know in the least what it 
was, but it must be a strange thing that would make his 
mother’s face like that, ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I s’pose pop 
per does want me to be good—I guess he does; but I 
know what he wants more'n that.” 

Olive did not seem to hear what Victor said. She still 
knelt there under some willow-trees. The place for the 
moment seemed as solitary as if it were not near the 
road; but there was the white winding highway climbing 
up the low hills from the Creeper 

‘I say, mammy,” began the boy, pulling on the hand 
he held, ‘‘ don’t look like that—you look’s if you’d got 
frozen, somehow. You can't get frozen in summer, can 
you?” She made no response. He continued to gaze at 
her, his eyes growing more and more strained. ‘‘ Say, 
mammy, you can’t freeze in June, can you? It’s June, 
ain't it?” Noanswer. ‘Ain't it? Ain't it June?” 

** Yes, Victor.” 

‘*I was sure ‘twas. I heard gran’pa say there were 
some of his dividends due in June. What are dividends, 
mammy? Are they any like huckleberries?” 

“aa 

Victor hung back as far as he could on the hand to 
which he was clinging. His open frank face grew more 
aud more overcast. ‘‘I know what papa wants more’n 
he wants me to be good,” he exclaimed, reverting to his 
thought 

What?” was the mechanical answer. 

‘He wants me to keep putting pennies in my bank, 
and never shaking ‘em out. He says he never shook his 
out. I say. mammy, what’s the good of never shaking 
‘em out? He looked real cross when | shook one out 
yesterday to give to Lizzie Fuller. He said I was a reg 
ular Israel] Newcomb. AmI,mammy? Am | a regular 
Israel Newcomb?” 

Olive suddenly bent forward and caught the child in 
her arms again. Her face reddened and grew pale. It 
was on her tongue to cry out, “Oh, I hope you're not a 
Nawn!” but she checked the words. She had an impulse 
to shout at the top of her voice—to shout that the Nawns 
were mean and false—mean and false. But she checked 
those words also. Victor's father was a Nawn. 

The boy’s arms were about her neck, but he drew his 
head back to gaze at her with the wide, all-questioning 
eyes of childhood. He was persistent, and he sopented 
his inquiry, ‘‘Am I a regular Israel Newcomb, mam- 
my?” 

oe | hope you'll be as good as he was,” she answered. 

She rose from her knees, 

**What makes you hug me so just now, mammy? 
What makes your face like that? Oh, I'm frightened! 
I'm frightened!” 

The boy's own face snarled into a knot; he was about 
to thrust his fingers into his eyes, but his mother took his 
hands. By a great effort she succeeded in looking and 
speaking with an appearance of calmness. 

‘* You're a foolish boy, Victor. You needn't be fright- 
ened. You needn't ever be frightened unless you have 
done wrong ¥ 

The child leaned against bis mother. The puzzled 
look on his face deepened into a shadow. ‘I am fright- 
ened; I'm scared lots of times when I’ve been good,” he 
said. ‘I guess, mammy, you're mistaken "bout that.” 

Victor looked up at her with contracted brows. Olive 
received her boy's fresh bright glance and held it in hers 
amoment. Then she drew a deep breath of utter delight 
in him. Yes, strange as it may seem, at that instant all 
trouble was swept away as she gazed into Victor's eyes. 
He loved her; he had never deceived her; he was her 
own—her very own. Every drop of blood in him was 
hers; every pulse of that true infant heart was hers. Oh, 
God had been good to her—God had given her this boy! 
Thank God! Thank God! She restrained a desire to take 
him in herarmsagain. She must not be hysterical. She 
stood quietly under the willows, hand in hand with Victor. 
Yes, she could face the world yet. 

‘*Mammy,” said the boy, suddenly, ‘‘ what did gran’- 
ma mean? What's Isabel Keating done to you?” 

‘*We won't talk about that; you can’t understand.” 

‘Well "—Victor stood up as high as he could; his 
tanned cheeks reddened—" you just wait till I'm a man, 
that’s all. You just wait. I'll get a gun—that’s what 
I'll do—and I'll shoot everybody that you don’t like, 
mammy. Won't that be splendid? And we'll live to- 
gether; and I'll shingle the roof so ’t the shingles won't 
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fly round so when the wind blows, and then the attic 
won't leak.” 

“ You may shingle the roof,” responded Olive, smiling 
and stroking the red cheeks, ‘‘ but you won’t shoot any 
one. Come, now, we'll go home.” 

Then she found that in her confusion she had crossed 
to the farther side of the river. So the two walked back 
over the bridge, and Olive could not help pausing in the 
middle of it to look down into the placid water; and as 
she guzed she remembered the large fat face that had 
come like a spectre and gazed up at her from below. 
She half expected to see it now; but no, perhaps the 

resence of her son had driven the shape away; perhaps, 
ndeed, she had never seen it, but only thought that she 
had. She heard Victor's prattle about horn-pouts and 
turtles, heard it as some indefinite, pleasant sound. She 
wondered again why this bridge and this slow-moving 
stream had always been so dear to her; they were part 
of herself; she could never have been Olive Newcomb 
unless she had lived by the Creeper and played half her 
childish days on the Red Bridge. 

Presently mother and son went on home. Nawn place 
was precisely as it had been, only more shingles had 
blown off, the crop of knot-grass and pudding-bags was 
more rank than ever in the front yard; and there on the 
north stoop sat Mr. Nawn, ane as if he had not 
changed his place nor stopped whiffing once during the 
years since Victor was born. And he appeared not to be 
a week older. He took no notice as the woman and the 
boy drew near. He often proclaimed the fact that he had 
no particular interest in brats. Why should he like a 
human being just because it was young? There was a 
great deal of tommy-rot talked about children. He sup- 
posed women liked children; they made an awful fuss 
over a baby, anyway. As for Victor, well, the boy’s mo- 
ther worked enough for his board and hers, so far. 

That night, as the family sat at the supper table, they 
were as silent as usual. If old Mr. Nawn had not changed 
in the five years, the same could not be said of Robert. 
He looked to be thirty as he sat there silently eating his 
supper. The perpendicular line between his brows had 
deepened, his lips seemed to have grown thinner; and 
what was the expression that sat permanently on his face? 
His wife often furtively studied her husband’s counte 
nance—studied it with a deathly sinking of the heart. 
She was a foolish woman, for she still loved this man, 
who now never gave her a loving glance; who, after he 
hud broken out into furious anger, never had moments of 
passionate repentance when he was tender and loving as 
few men could be—that time was over. Silent, absorbed, 
Robert came and went. The lover who had made love so 
winningly Olive never saw now; but she could vot forget 
that lover. Surely no man had ever known so well how 
to woo 4 woman. It had never come to Olive's mind 
that her husband could be fickle. But she bad Victor. 
Her eyes turned to the child, who was eating bread and 
milk with hungry diligence. 

As he met his mother’s eyes something seemed to re- 
cur to Victor’s mind. He dropped his spoon back in his 
bowl as he exclaimed: ‘*Oh, popper, what did gran’ma 
mean "bout you ‘n’ Isabel Keating? Mammy said I 
couldn't understand, but I guess you c’n make me under- 
stand — can’t you, popper?” The childish treble rang 
through the room as the boy spoke. 

Old Mr. Nawn leaned back in his chair; his shoulders 
shook with his laugh. ‘‘ Ha, ha, Bob,” he cried, ‘* score 
one for the boy—score one for Victor!” y 

But Robert did not laugh. He made no immediate 
reply. He reached forward and took a piece of bread 
from the plate. Olive tried not to look at him; notwith- 
standing her effort, her eyes would go to her husband’s 
face. They found it flushed, the line on the forehead 
deeper than ever. She would not reprove Victor; to do 
so would be to be making too much of his words. She 
could only hope that the child would drop the subject; 
but she expected him to persist, and he did so. 

** What did gran'ma mean?” repeated Victor, gazing at 
his father. “It plagued mammy; mammy grew white. 
Gran’ma said the whole neighborhood knew it; mammy 
said it wasn’t true—she said it couldn't be true. Say, 
popper, what is it that can’t be true?” 

**Hush!” whispered Olive. She reached forward to 
put her hand on the boy’s shoulder; she felt that she 
could bear it no longer. 

At the same instant Robert turned with a ferocious 
exclamation. ‘‘ Hold your tongue, Victor!” he shouted. 
“Who cares what your grandmother means? She’s a 
silly old woman!” 

The boy shrank in his little chair, but he kept his eyes 
on his father’s, face; and his eyes had a childish courage 
in them. ‘‘ Mammy cared,” he persisted. 

‘*She needn’t, then! If you speak again till supper’s 
over, I'll flog you within an inch of your life.” 

‘* Robert!" from Olive 

The young man turned with a movement that showed 
how uncontrollable his anger was getting to be. ‘‘ Don’t 
you meddle!” in the same loud voice. ‘‘ You teach that 
boy to be disrespectful to his father! You—” 

Olive rose quickly. ‘‘ Stop!” she cried out. ‘That is 
pot true, and you must not say it!” 

This was the first time she had ever replied when her 
husband lost his temper in this ungoverned way. The boy 
sat white and still in his chair. The scene was disgrace- 
ful, and Olive felt this keenly. She trembled always 
when Robert made an exhibition of temper before his 


son. 

Robert’s hot eyes glared up at his wife. He slapped 
his hand down on the table in front of him. ‘‘I don’t 
care whether it’s true or not,” he shouted; “I'm not go- 
ing to stand this kind of thing! No, I won’t stand it!” 

Olive made no reply. Her face was of an ashen gray, 
her eyes on fire. She pushed her chair still farther from 
her; she drew Victor from the table. “Run out of 
doors,” she said, gently.. The boy hesitated; he glanced 
at his father, then up to the woman close to him. ‘* Run 
out of doors,” she repeated. 


Victor threw himself on her skirts. He clutched the 
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folds with one hand; he looked at his father again. Then 
his high voice sounded shrilly, ‘‘ When I'm bigger you 
sha’n't treat mammy so—you sha'n’t!” Then he thrust 
his face into the skirt folds and began to cry violently. 

Olive did not speak, She led the boy from the room. 
Once outside the door, she paused and gazed down at 
him; she saw the top of his fair head; he was still crying. 
There were love and sorrow on her face. She seemed 
about to embrace the child, but she restrained that im- 
pulse. ‘IT must go back,” she said, quickly. ‘ Don't 
ery; don’t cry.” She didn’t even put a hand on his head, 
as she longed to do. 

She returned to the room where the two men sat. Mr. 
Nawn had the appearance of a person interested in an en- 
tertainment. Robert was still plying his knife and fork, 
though he tasted nothing, and seemed not to know what 
he was doing. There was a sense of something out of 
the common in the air. It was not an unusual thing for 
the young man’s temper to burst forth, but the two men 
were aware that this was not an ordinary occasion—and 
the something different was Olive. She advanced and 
took hold of the back of a chair. She was still asheu in 
color. 

CHAPTER XXXII 


A FINE FELLOW. 


OLIvE did not speak directly. She was looking at her 
husband, who did not raise his head. ‘‘ Robert,” she said 
at last,‘‘ I shall have to ask you not to behave in this way 
before Victor.” 

This was so very different from what had been expect- 
ed of this woman that the old man stirred a little; then he 
siniled. 

Robert laid down his knife and fork and looked up 
His face showed haggard as well as furious. ‘‘ What 
is that you're saying to me?” he asked, as if he were 
speaking to a slave. 

The sense of degradation that Olive always felt when 
Robert did not control his temper was now greater than 
ever. It was low—it was horrible—that a man should 
speak and look like that. And always at such times there 
was present with the wife a keen, heart-breaking memory 
of that man whom she loved—the man who was passion- 
ately tender; whose love seemed limitless, and who was 
so pevitent if he grieved her. Where was that man? Al. 
ways she was hoping, hoping and longing—thinking that 
he must come back to her—he must. Would not her love 
bring him? But her boy must not be hurt. She stood up 
bravely and met Robert's fiery scorn. Why should he 
scorn her? 

** Yes,” she said,‘‘ I must speak to you like this.” Her 
voice trembled, but she went on. ‘It’s bad for Victor to 
see you in such a temper. You must control yourself be 
fore him. I can bear it, but he mustn't see you in that 
way.” 

**Mustn’t?” Robert seemed to choke as he asked this 

** He must not,” firmly. ‘‘ You know that it’s wrong.” 

Olive now put both hands on the chair back. Her very 
lips had growu white. Robert all at once became cold 
and still. She was used to these transitions; she did not 
know which phase of her husband’s temper she dreaded 
more. 

‘I suppose,” he remarked, sneeringly, ‘‘that you're 
paying me off now for that infernal talk about Isabel and 
me. I don’t see as I’m responsible for what a pack of 
gossips say.” 

** We will not talk about Isabel Keating,” was the quiet 
rejoinder. ‘‘I ask you to avoid letting Victor see you in 
such a—such a fury. It’sa bad example. Ob, Robert” 
—her voice trembling again—‘‘we want our boy to be 
better than we are, don’t we? I’m continually trying to 
live so that it will be good for him to be with me. Don't 
you feel as I do about him?” 

It seemed as if she would break down; but she did not. 
Old Mr. Nawn sat back and looked at her steadily, save 
that two or three times he glanced at his son. 

Robert rose from the table. He moved deliberately, 
and he was careful to push his chair under the table be 
fore he spoke. ‘‘ I’ve had about enough of this,” he said, 
coldly; “I guess I’ve had quite enough. We dou’t seem 
to get on very well together, Olive. Do you think we do?” 

Olive's lips formed the word ‘‘no.” She could not 
imagine what was coming. She longed to beg Robert to 
be kind to her, to entreat him to give them both a chance 
to be happy, or at least comfortable, together. But she 
could only say, faintly, ‘‘ No,” and wait. 

** Perhaps it’s all my fault,” continued the young man. 
“I don’t much care whose fault it is. I thought you 
were going to be more saving; I thought you were go 
ing to help me Jay up money. [But since that boy has 
come you've been wasteful of food—” 

**Wasteful!” she broke in. “ Robert, you are wrong. 
Nothing is wasted. I look out for everything. But | 
mean that Victor shall be properly nourished: he is grow- 
ing. ButI patch and patch his clothes: it doesn’t mattcr 
about his clothes.” 

She paused abruptly. She felt powerless. And the 
meanness, the sordid lack of real life in this way of pass 
ing her days—oh, the despicable smallness of it all! Was 
this really Robert? Was this the real Robert? And that 
man whom she had loved with all her heart and soul, her 
ideal, where was he? 

The young man standing there curled his fine lips in a 
sneer. ‘‘I guess we'd better not try it much longer,” he 
said; ‘ we don’t hitch, anyway.” 

“Not try it?’ she asked. ‘I don’t know what you 
mean ”—helplessly, an undefined terror coming to her. 

“Oh yes, you know well enough what I mean. It’s 
been a dreadful mistake, anyway. I think we'd better 


** Separate?” 

Olive’s eyes seemed to be glazing over, but they kept 
upon her husband’s face. Wretched as their life was, the 
wife had never thought of separation. She knew that 
there were married people in the world who procured 
divorces, just as she knew that there were earthquakes 
and dreadful pestilences. But for her and Robert — 
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And he was statiditig thete and ing stich a thing! 
Why, slie liddn’t been able ta Hop loving fin! Ina fleet. 
ing six years liow Could slie stop loving him? That was 
not time enough if which to miake liefself over and take 
Robert out of het heart. She had fiot yet ceased to hope 
that his love would come back to het. It was too moun- 
strous that it should not. Since God ruled the world, 
Robert would surely turn to her again some time—some 
time. Was she not praying with almost every breath? 
In the simplicity of her soul Olive was hoping, hoping al- 
ways. And she had Victor. She wished that she did not 
feel so weak. She looked from her husband to the old 
man at the end of the table; he met her glance with an in- 
scrutable One. She cotild not know that he was saying 
to himself, ‘‘ Now we'll see what stuff she’s made of.” 

Robert had hesitated after lie had pronounced that word. 
He kept his eyes averted; he gazed down at his plate on 
the table; his mind, like a thing apart, took in the scroll of 
oak leaves and acorns which surrotinded the plate; he 
could remember those leaves and acotus ever since he 
could remember anything; for this was the crockery which 
had helped furnish forth the Archibald Nawn hotisebold. 
At length he raised his eyes; his wife saw liow they had 
softened. Perhaps she would have a glimpse of the man 
she had loved. A sudden beat of her heart rose to her 
throat, making her face suffuse with blood. 

*“We might as well come to an understanding now, 
Olive, and be done with it.” 

*““Yes”—in a whisper. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“T’ve been to a lawyer at the Falls, and he says that 
where the parties are agreed, it’s an easy matter to get a 
divorce.” 

Olive did not speak. Presently she walked around the 
table towards her husband. She tottered as she walked, 
still she kept on. Robert did not see her, for he had 
dropped his eyes again, but he heard her coming; then he 
felt her hand on his arm; the tremor in her fingers was 
evident to him. He tried to stand like a man of wood. 

** Did you mean for us to be divorced, Robert?—for us?” 
Her voice was just audible, but it pierced. 

“That's what I meant; we don’t seem to hit it off, 
someway.” A pause, and silence. Robert spoke again; 
his mouth was very dry, but he managed to enunciate. 
Olive’s hand was still on his arm; it was as if a bird had 
alighted there. ‘‘ I suppose you won’t oppose a divorce, 
Olive,” he said; “if you do, it ll be no use to try for one.” 

Another pause; then the wife answered, ‘‘ No, I sha’n’t 
oppose it.” She came a little nearer to him. He felt that 
she was looking up in his face. He hoped that he would 
not feel any revival of tenderness; he distrusted his 
tenderness for her. And he wished that she would go 
away now. Was she going to plead with him? That 
would be very hard to bear. Then before him came the 
vision of a dark face looking love at him. Isabel knew 
how to love; Isabel adored him. 

“Well?” he said, huskily. 

‘No, I sha’n’t oppose you,” repeated Olive. She was 
seeing before her that young man who had come wooing 
her—who had hurriedly persuaded her to marry him that 
afternoon six years ago. But her mother had told him 
that the girl with whom he had quarrelled was dying for 
him. Olive shuddered uncontrollably. She must be care- 
ful or she would entirely lose her self-control. ‘‘ Robert— 
I won’t oppose you—but—Robert, I love you.” The 
voice was faint, but yet distinct. 

Olive came nearer. It appeared impossible for her to 
do otherwise than as she did do. She extended her arms 
and put them about her husband’s neck 

Robert suddenly sat down in a chair that stood close to 
them. Yes, certainly he was a brute, a devil; but how 
could he help being himself? He felt his head drawn to 
his wife’s bosom and pressed there, her heart beat against 
his cheek, They had entirely forgotten that they were 
not alone, and they hardly noticed when Mr. Nawn noisily 
and hurriedly moved his chair, and then heavily walked 
from the room, closing the door bard behind him. 

“Oh no,” whispered Olive, piteously, “I will never 
try to make you keep me when you don’t want me. 
dou't think I can have any spirit, or 1 shouldn'teome near 
you now. Perhaps if I'd had more spirit you wouldn’t 
have grown tired of me so soon; would you?” 

Robert made an inarticulate sound. He had put his 
arm about his wife,and was holding her as she stood 
there. He was moved; a kind of pitying tenderness was 
in his soul; but at the same time he was never more con- 
scious of his riotous passion for that other woman. He 
made an attempt to speak, but Olive hushed him. 

“You needn’t answer me if I do question you,” she 
said. ‘Of course you want to get rid of me. You were 
made to marry me—” 

“Olive!” remonstrantly. 
to glow within him. 

“ Yes,” she went on, still keeping Robert's head pressed 
to her; ‘° I may as well tell you now that I know you lied 
to me that day we were married. I asked if mother had 
been to you, and you suid no. How happy I was! You 
don’t care to know that you are the only man in the world 
who could make me happy. I don’t think many people 
are happy for more than a few months in the whole of 
a long life—do you, Rob? And I’ve had my few months. 
Let me talk, dear. It’s just a mercy that I can talk; but 
it’s odd that Ican. Mother told me, that summer Victor 
was born; she told me that she went to you. It was that 
day when you brought in the roses that Isabel had sent to 
the baby. You remember?” 

se Yes.” 

As he sat there with his wife’s arms about him, and 
her soft voice speaking to him, a vision of a love and life 
transcending any mere passion passed before the man. 
But, nevertheless, passion held him. 

** Mother did wrong,” said Olive, ‘‘and we suffer for it. 
If she hadn’t meddled, I might have died; but then ”— 
with a start—‘“‘ then I couldn’t have had my child. Isn’t it 
strange that I can talk? Robert, you loved me for a little 
while, didn’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” a **God knows it! I’m a wretch! 
I’m torn by emotions I can’t control.” 

Tears came into the young man’s eyes. All the best 
there was in him responded to the touch of his wife’s 
hand. It is a mistake to suppose that such a man as 
Robert Nawn is not capable of tender and fine emotions; 
but tender and fine emotions sometimes go for little. 

‘Poor Rob!” murmured Olive. “I know it. 
known it for a long time. I’m sorry for you.” 

The pity in her aspect and in her voice made the tears 


A spark of manliness began 


I’ve 
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her faster in Robert’s eyes and drop over his face. In 
the depths of his consciousness was a hazy conviction that 
he couldn’t be such a bad fellow; real villains did not feel 
like this. 

“If you'll only let me tell you, perhaps you'll under- 
stand,” was the response, when Robert could speak 
a 
“You don’t tell me things,” she answered. 

She passed her hand over his hair; it was a familiar 
caress of hers, long since disused. 

‘*No, I know I don’t. I can’t seem to. I have to be 
just as I’m made, don’t I, Olive? A man has to be just 
as he’s made.” 

There was no reply to this. A red spot burned on each 
Was there a 


of Olive’s cheeks; her eyes were sweet. 
sweetness of renunciation in them? 

In the silence that followed Robert was searching for 
words for what he wished to say, but Olive could hardly 
be said to be thinking. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





Miss Atice N.—You would best make your black cloth dress with 
braided skirt and Russian blouse; face the blouse with colored velvet 
and have a vest or inside blouse of some bright color. For evening 
wraps brocades are fashionable, made very large, with broad yoke and 
Wattean effect. Light cloth trimmed with bands of fur and yoke of 
velvet is also fashionable. 

Josrrua.—An article describing Halloween customs appeared in 
No. 42 of Vol. XXVIII. of the Bazar (October 19, 1895). 

B. 8. L—Your sample is apparently one of the ribbed cloths, and 
will be in style this season. There are some Eastern effects in passe- 
menterie which would look well with it; a bright red velvet in vest, 
cuffs, and collar will be attractive. Persian lamb or black fox far is 
the best. 

E.ate.—Your silk waist will be smartest made on the model of the 
Charvet waists which were described in the Paris Letter in Bazan 
No. 88. You have not enongh material to make an entire gown. You 
can have a nice skirt and short jacket if you cut it carefully. The 
taffeta of which you enclose sample will make a very smart lining. 

M. ©. L.—The receipt for sliced cacamber pickle appeared in Bazar 
No. 48 of last year's volume (October 24, 1896). 

Mus. A. G. L.—Letters to be answered in this column can be ad- 
dressed to Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, and 
marked Bazar Correspondence Column 

Suzerre.—When there is no good reason why a correspondence 
should exist between a young man and a young woman it is better 
that there should be none, and a young man of good principles will re- 
spect a girl much more if she refuses to correspond with him than if 
she consents, unless there is an understanding between them or they 
are engaged ; under any circumstances he should be the one to request 
the correspondence, but only with the consent of her parenta. The 
present fashionable time for a gentleman to pay visits is in the late 
afternoon, when dressed in regulation afternoon attire of frock-coat, 
etc. ; the proper thing is for him to carry his tall bat and stick into the 
reception-room and hold them during the call; a hostess may polite- 
ly ask him to put his hat down or he may carry it himself into the hall if 
she gives him tea, or if the call is long and informal, but during a 
short, formal call he should hold it; when a gentleman makes an 
evening visit he leaves his hat and stick with his overcoat in the 
hall. 

F. A. F.—You may with perfect propriety attend the at home, al- 
though if the hostess had wished to act exactly in accord with estab- 
lished rules of etiquette she should have called npon you before send- 
ing you an invitation to the function ; still as she was so courteous as 
to invite you merely becanse her husband was slightly acquainted 
with your husband, you can waive the question of etiquette and accept 
her invitation. A wooden-wedding reception may be held in either 
the afternoon or evening, but do not invite some of the guests to come 
at one hour and some half an hour later; it is better to risk the house 
being crowded. Send your invitation with the wording: 


Mr. and Mrs. James Bowdin 
At Home 
Tuesday evening, October the Twelfth, 
at eight o'clock 
121 Mdnroe Avenue 


There need be no mention in the invitation of the raison d’étre of the 
function if you prefer not to have it. The host and hostess should re- 
ceive together, standing near the door of the reception-room; the 
hostess greets the guests before her husband, and they usually make 
their adieux to her first, but there is no especial form of speech for 
her to use on either occasion; on the contrary, the onus of making 
pretty little speeches falls on the guests, and all she need do is to be 
responsive, suggesting she has enjoyed the function as much as they, 
and hopes she will have many more anniversaries to celebrate, etc. If 
the affair is to be soon, use autumn leaves for decoration in combina- 
tion with wild asters and golden-rod; if later, use chrysanthemums, 
Have a wedding-bell made of flowers hung over the place where you 
receive, with the dates of the wedding and the anniversary woven in, 
or have the two dates alone, made of flowers, in some conspicuous 
place. A large wedding-cake with the two dates done in the frosting 
should be one of the decorations of the refreshment table, and as many 
of the original bridal party as you can gather together should assist iu 
receiving. The menu should include salads, croquettes or patés, sand- 
wiches, ices, cake, frappé, punch or lemonade, coffee and bonbons. 
You will find some suggestions that may be helpfal in an article called 
“ Wedding Anniversaries ” in Bazar of September 26, 1896. 

F. F.—A young girl is introduced to society at an afternoon recep- 
tion, usually on a Saturday. The invitations read: 


Mrs. Martin Hoffman 
Miss Hoffman 
At Home 
Saturday afternoon, October the Thirtieth 
(Address. } 


The hostess stands with her danghter, who must be dressed in white, 
at the door of the receiving-room, and presents her to all the guest, 
with whom she is not already acquainted. Several of the débutante’s 
girl friends should assist in receiving, and some older ladies, who may 
receive or officiate at the tea table. The refreshments consist of 
bouillon, tea, sandwiches of all kinds, plain and sweet, ices, enke, and 
frappé. The entertainment may end with a dance or dinner for the 
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that are removed when the course is finished, and the relishes are seen 
no tore during the dinner. Salt may be placed iu low salt-cellars at 
the corners or about the table where the diners may readily reach 
them, or it may be in tiny individual salt-cellars set at each cover ; the 
latter may have perforated tops. When salt is not served in individual 
cellars it should be taken with a salt-spoon and pot on the dinner 
plate, not on the table-cloth or bread-and-butter plate. The most 
fashionable dinner-cards at present are small beveled or gilt-edged 
pieces of white pasteboard, with the monogram or crest of the hostess 
in gilt and the name of the guest in ink. Cordials are served after 
dinner with coffee to the gentlemen in the dining-room, with their 
cigars, and to the women in the drawing-room. Beer, ginger-ale, and 
other beverages of the kind are served in the glasses you describe, 
aud sometimes champagne. Game may be served by itself, as quail ou 
toast, or with a salad, such as lettuce with French dressing or celery 
with mayonnaise; only when salad ia served alone do cheese and 
crackers go with it. Game is never the pidce de résistance of a large 
dinner, although it may be of a small family dinner. Manners and 
Social Usages is a standard book of etiquette. Candies are more ased 
than lamps on a diuner table; they may be in candelabra or single 
candlesticks, but they must have small shades, of any color desired, 
A good menu for a large stag dinner in October would be: 





Oysters on the half shell, Sherry. 
Clear soup. Sherry. 
Hors d’ceuvres. Sherry. 


Lobster farci in the shells, cucumbers with French dressing. 
Sauterne. 
Entrée of mushroom-aud-sweetbread patés. 
Fillet garnished with vegeiables, etc., potatoes, Freuch string- 
beans. Champagne. 
Roman punch. 
Game, celery with mayonnaise dressing. Burgundy. 
Nesselrode pudding, cuke, fruit, bonbons. 
Cuttee. Cigars. Cordials. 


F. R. M.—Taking it for granted that the wedding-dreas is a white, 
high-necked, conventional bridal costume, it would be perfectly proper 
and suitable for a bride of three weeks to wear it at her relative’s 
afternoon wedding, unless the ceremony is to be very quiet, and others 
are to wear walking costumes ; in that case the bridal attire would be 
too much dress. Ordinarily a bride wears her wedding-dress at full- 
dress evening functions that she attends during the first year after her 
marriage, with, of course, the high-necked bodice prescribed for the 
marriage day made décolleté, and avy bridal flowers it may be trimmed 
with -emoved. 

A Svusokiser.—The following scheme fur the papering and wood- 
work of your house suggests itself. The smak reception-room should 
have white enamelled wood-work and a light rose-colored paper, some- 
thing with a marked stripe to give the effect of a French room, and 
a deep white cornice that has ornamentations of garlands, bow-knots, 
and other French designs. The wood-work in the hall and the 
stairway should be oak or some wood that resembles oak, the hall 
decorated with a high wainscot, a colonial yellow cartridge or pulp 
paper above, aud an oak moulding at the top. The sitting-room or 
library should be finished in mahogany or cherry wood-work and hung 
in sage-green barlaps, and the dining-room will be charming with oak 
woud-work, the walls colored—kalsomined or painted—dull blue, and 
a frieze stencilled in deeper shades of blue, The kitchen and pantry 
should have a high plain wainscot of some inexpensive light wood, 
and the walls of both rooms should be painted some color which will 
not soil easily, such as drab or light brown. As you wish to have the 
house decorated and finished as inexpensively as possible, have the 
wood-work of the chambers painted, using hard-wood—oak—only in 
the buth-rvom and hall. The large sunny chamber with au alcove 
might be a blue-and-white room, the wood-work painted white, the 
paper with a white background and design in china blue, and the 
frieze white; one of the other chambers may have the wouod-work 
painted a light sage green, and the walls hung in a flowery paper that 
has a design of green leaves; the other may have the wood-work paint- 
ed yellow, and a paper with design of climbing viues of yellow roses, 
or a scattered design of daisies, buttercups, or any yellow flower. The 
bath-room should have a high wooden wainscot and a conventional 
blae-and-white bath-room glazed paper; the halls should have the 
same yellow paper as is downstairs. All the floors should be hard- 
wood or varnished. 

Sact Laxe.—The garment you mention was seen at Altman's, Sixth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 

A Sunsoniser.—If your muslin is made for an evening gown it will 
be suitable ; if not, you would best have a silk—a straw-colored or pink 
taffeta made with flounced skirt and waist trimmed with lace or 
spangled vet would be the smartest style. A white organdie would be 
the prettiest frock fora child of nine. Make a gathered skirt with 
two rows of lace insertion, and trim the waist (which should be worn 
with a guimpe) with raffles edged with lace. For your tailor gown a 
mixed or smooth cloth of the new shade of green would be the best; 
the newest tailor gowns have quite long coats severely plain, tight- 
fitting in the back, but with loose fronts. A braiding of black will 
add to the smart effect, but is not necessary. 

Miss M. F. P.—Cloth and velvet capes are both fashionable, as well as 
heavy silk and Ottoman cloth. The shapes are very similar to those of 
last season; some are circular, others fit the figure, aud are very full 
over the sleeves. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By Frances Fisher Wood. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Ysaguirre and La Marca. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Auve F. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffare 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REsT. 
75 centa. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, By Mary Stuart Smith. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christiue Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE KASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, 


16mo, 


By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


12mo, 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

PAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. l6mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agues Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs, John 

Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. 


By Mary F. 
12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 





young people. You will find a description of such an entertai 
in Bazar of January 2, 1897, called “ A Débutante’s Reception.” 
Inqutrer.—Bntter is never served at a formal dinner or at any din- 
ner except a strictly family meal, and even there it is not often seen at 
present. Bread-and-butter knives are usually of silver, very small, 
and of different fancy shapes, and are used with either a small silver 
or glass butter plate or a larger porcelain bread-and-butter plate— 
never both—placed at the left upper corner of the covers, opposite the 
tumblers and wineglasses, when the table is laid; they are never 
brought in during the meal’s progress. At a formal dinner, when 
bread-and-butter plates are not set at the covers,the diners have no 
difficulty in disposing of small pieces of bread, olive pits, bits of 
radish greens, etc., as the crumbs are removed before the dessert, and 
the hors d’eeuvres course, which comes directly after the soup, includes 
all the smail relishes, which are served by themselves on regular plates 


MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
25. 


Thorne Miller. Llustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPAIDIA. Illustrated. Square 


16mo, Cloth, 50 centa. 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESEK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents 

EVERYEODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents, 
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RECEPTION GOWN FOR ELDERLY LADY. 


GOWNS FOR ELDERLY WOMEN. 
T= complaint is often made that too little attention is i to the gowns older 
women should wear. Madame Pauline has designed several that are most 
effective. One for reception or evening is of a delicate lavender and white bro- 
cade, with trimmings of cream lace and green velvet, the upper part of the vest 
having a border of pearls 
A carriage or calling costume, also devised for a woman of maturer years, is of 
figured mauve brocade, with revers and bows of dull heliotrope velvet. An elab- 
orate jet embroidery adds greatly to the gown. 


HOMES FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 
~ )ME six or seven years ago a young working-girl, who was making a brave 
W) effort to eke out an existence in New York city on the meagre pittance of 
five dollars a week, finding the way blocked by insuperable barriers, applied for 
advice to a prominent clergyman of this city. 

His inability to direct her to any suitable home, or to give her any assistance 
in solving the dificult problem, led him to make a thorough investigation of the 
subject. The result was this: while he found hundreds of doors open to fallen 
women, and some means of relief provided for nearly every form of physical or 
mental distress, and for all who come in the catalogue of paupers, yet he found no 
place at which a girl alone and unprotected could live upon the salary which 
so many thousands of them are receiving, giving in return their entire time and 
strength 

rhis discovery led to the formation of a home for working-girls, to meet the 
crying need. There was no capital with which to start, and only a few sup- 
porters of the scheme, consequently it was necessary to begin in a very small 
way. However, once started, it gained a firm hold, and has grown gradually but 
steadily ever since. A short time ago a young girl living in a small town, 
and possessed of an exceptionally fine voice, but not of the means to have it 
cultivated, was given the opportunity of a year’s study in a musical conserv 
atory in New York. But she would not have been able to take advantage of 
it had it not been for this home, which was established to meet just such 
Cases 

The Co-operative Home for Working-Girls, as it is known, is now located on 
West Fourteenth Street. It was founded for the purpose of giving a comfortable 
home to small-salaried working-girls, according to the belief of its founder, as 
stated in the circulars of the home, that ‘‘ it is easier to save girls than to redeem 
them.” It is to-day the only institution of its kind in this city. There are sev- 
eral places of various grades at which working-women can rent rooms at special 
rates; and in connection with some of these much has been done to render 
existence for them easier and brighter. But there is no other institution which 
is managed on just the same lines as this one, or which can justly be termed 
a home 

It occupies an ordinary-looking dwelling-house on the block between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues, and there is nothing in appearance, either in side or out, to 
suggest the idea of an institution. In fact, it is distinctly not a charitable institu- 
tion, as the board of the girls pays the running expenses of the house, and the 
regular subscriptions upon which it must depend for further support are com- 
paratively small 

It is in charge of a matron, who takes a personal interest in each girl under 
her care, and while everything is marked by simplicity, there is an air of real 





homeliness about the house which must make it a true haven to many who find it only 
after repeated struggles to make headway against innumerable hardships and reverses. 

There are very few rules to be observed, but these are rigidly enforced. Any work- 
ing-girl may enter when there is a vacancy, all that is required being a certificate of 
good character, and evidence that her salary is not more than six dollars a week. When 
this limit is passed it is understood that a girl, if she be already a resident of the home, 
is expected to give place to some other more needy than herself, 

The home at present can accommodate about thirty girls, and though comparatively 
little known, it is generally full. The girls pay from $2 50 to $8 a week, according to 
their rooms and their means. This leaves them some little margin out of their meagre 
salaries for dress and other necessary expenses, though it remains a problem to all who 
have interested themselves in the subject how they manage so successfully as they do. 
When out of employment they are permitted to remain for two weeks without charge 
while looking for work. No one seems quite able to say what would happen when this 
time limit expires. Perhaps there has never been a precedent. At all events, the silence 
argues favorably, and it is to be hoped that this rule, for one, would be broken should 
occasion demand. 

There are many reasons why, if the work is extended, it should be done by establish- 
ing similar homes rather than by any addition to this one. An extension would of ne- 
cessity lend toit much of the atmosphere of an institution, and take away in proportion 
that of a home, which is one of the advantages most to be desired. 

With the increasing interest which has for some time been manifested in the work 
of organized charities, it is strange that this particular branch of work has received so 
little attention even from women, This may be due to the fact that it does not proper- 
ly belong within the range of charity. There can be no just reason why able-bodied 
intelligent persons should be objects of charity. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
they sometimes are, and that not through any fault of their own. 

Moreover, the matter is a very difficult ove to handle, and there seems to be a general 
reluctance even to touch upon it. It involves to a great extent that troublesome ques- 
tion of just how far one can go in mitigating the results of an evil without pandering to 
the cause of the evil. If homes were provided all over this city, or any other, where 
working-girls could live comfortably on their present pittance, there would be no reason 
for increasing this pittance. The homes would fall in time to the level of regular char- 
itable institutions, with the consequent train of evils, as well to the receivers as to the 
givers of the charity. Such an extreme would be absurd and impossible. Therefore, 
with two opposing evils staring them in the face, those who would endeavor to meet 
the long unspoken cry for help must proceed most cautiously. The only real good 
which, under existing conditions, women can hope to do for those of their own sex who 
differ from them only in the fact that their lots are cast in less favorable surroundings 
is to encourage and strengthen them in their position as self-sustaining, self-respecting 
women, and then, when necessary, to act as relief corps, as it were, giving timely assist 
ance to those who could not stand without it. 

Probably the best work which has ever been done in this city to assist deserving 
young women is carried on by a woman's society,which has had this for its only object 
for more than thirty years. Much of its success is no doubt due to its rigid adherence 
to the original purpose. The women who compose this society have studied the question 
well, and instead of enlarging its scope, as so many have done and weakened thereby, 
they have strengthened themselves in this one branch of work. 

Their method is this: they own several houses in different parts of the city, each of 
which is managed by a housekeeper, who receives a regular salary for her services. 
At these homes—for so they are in appearance and in reality—girls of limited means 
who are studying or working can board for from $8 to $6 a week. The price differs 
slightly in the different houses, which are graded accordingly. For instance, the first 
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house would be filled principally with shop- 
girls, who receive on an average of $4 to $5 
a week, and who pay $3 for board, while in 
the last there would be teachers, ‘students, 
stenographers, etc., who would be able to pay 
$6. The wisdom of this division is self-evi- 
dent. 

The houses are managed on strictly busi- 
ness principles, all buying, settling of ac- 
counts, ete., being done by a committee in 
charge. C lose calculation is made, and the 
lowest possible price is charged which can 
be made to pay the actual running expenses. 
The housekeeper’s salary, furnishing, and all 
else are done by the society, which is com- 
posed chiefly of wealthy, or at least well-to- 
do women. In this way the girls can be 
made to feel that they are paying for the 
additional comforts which they receive. In 
fact, this idea is carried out to such an ex 
tent that the members of the society often al- 
lude laughingly to their work of love as that 
of ‘running cheap boarding-houses.” No 

‘ benefits” are ever given or anything done 
that would suggest the idea of a charitable 
institution. This has been carefully avoided, 
as the managers hold that once to mark the 
houses as such would be to lose their hold 
upon tlie very class of girls whom they most 
wish to reach, or else to strike a blow at the 
quality of independence which they are try- 
ing most to foster. For this reason the un- 
derlying principle of this organization from 
its beginning has been secrecy. Like many 
other things which work for good, it has been 
a silent force, and there can be little doubt 
that this has been the key-note of its success. 

It is in this quiet way that the best results 
have been gained, but this does not by any 
means preclude the necessity of ‘ homes” 
which shall be known as such, and be more 
easy of access 

It has been said, 
half of the world is busy mending the evil 
that the other half is busy making. The 
division may not be equal, but the fact is 
the same. So long as factory-girls, saleswo- 
men, sewing-women, aud others, can be em- 
ployed for #4 and $5 a week, and stenog- 
raphers, accountants, and book-keepers for 
$6 and $7, nobody can force employers to 
pay more, though some of them do, be it said 
to their credit, and there is one owner of a 
large department store in this city who em- 
ploys a gentlewoman for the purpose of vis- 
iting all of his clerks in their houses, and 
knowing in what condition they live. So 
long as girls must live by their own efforts, 
they must work for what they can get. We 
cannot change this, but we can know it. 

Add other necessary expenses to that of 
mere living. The girls must dress neatly. 
Most of tue New York stores require their 
clerks to dress in black, which is the most 
expensive thing they can wear. If there is 
a vacancy to be filled, among the numbers 
who apply for the position it is invariably 
the one that makes the best appearance who 
receives it. 
for miles to and from their business; 
must pay for lunches or go without. Many 
of them are constantly paying doctor's bills 
for ills brought on by overexertion and 
want of proper food 

The question, ‘‘ How can they live on less 
than $6 a week?” was asked a number of ma- 
trons of different institutions and other re- 
sponsible practical women who had given 
their time to work among the girls. The 
answer was invariably the same, ‘‘ they can- 
not.” Of course many of them live at home 
or with their friends, but many others are 
alone in the city, and are liable, moreover, to 
lose their positions at any time. Hence the 
necessity of some place to which they can 
turn Avucusta REESE SuHuForD. 


FRENCH AUTUMN GOWN. 

See illustration on front page 

= ART gown of green serge is trimmed 

P with bius folds of velvet and narrow 

white braid imitating silver. On the waist 

the trimming crosses and recrosses in an in- 

tricate and effective fashion. The sleeves 

are plain and small, with the trimming at the 
top to match the rest of the gown. 


AUTUMN MODELS FROM 
REDIFERN. 


See illustration on page 887. 


and justly said, that one- | 


They must pay car fare or walk | 
they | 
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gown made over yellow silk, and heavily 
embroidered in silk braid. In places the 
cloth is cut away under the embroidery to 
show the color of the under-skirt. Belt and 
collar are of the same shade of silk, and 
there is a frill of russet lace. 

A smart and severely simple gown is of 
red cloth braided in black, and made with a 
vest of coarse yellow lace. 


A MUTUAL RULE. 


bao best rule for managing servants is 
a twofold one, simple in idea—com plex 
enough, but still possible in practice -Teach 
your servant self-respect, aud’ keep your 
own. 

For instance, a pleasant room to sleep in, 
a nice kitchen with plenty of serviceable 
cooking-utensils, good brooms, ample towels 
and dusters, fixed duties, and regular hours ; 
these give and keep up self-respect in a will- 
ing handmaid, be she cook or waitress, ° She 
learns to call your house her home, truly, 
and to take a pride in her work. 

On your own side an even temper, a plea- 
sant but firm oversight of necessary matters, 
a systematic plan of housekeeping—all these 
keep up the mistress’s self-respect in dealing 
with her household staff. As soon as you 
feel that you have been careless, or that you 
have lost your temper in a trying moment, 
you realize that a false position exists, that 
endangers your self-respecting relation with 

your maid ; just as she feels, when her room 
is wretched, her tools out of order, her hours 
of work irregular, and her training neglect- 
ed, that her standard is confused and de- 
graded. 

The ideal mistress is always self-respect- 
ing. and, having provided the essentials of 

f-respecting service, may reasonably ex- 
pect the ideal maid to live up to the op- 
portunity. Ideals are perhaps never fully 
realized, but this especial ideal must be kept 
in view if improvement, however gradual, in 
| household service is desired. It is easy to 
remember; try it, and see if it does not oil 
the wheels of your home machinery. 
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For making finest cakes, Royal is 


Indispensable. No alum or 
yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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EVERY TABLET 


PEARS’ SOAP 


iskeptat least twelve moaths 
before it is sold. This can be 
said of no other Soap in the 
| world, and good soap, like 
| good wine, improves with 
| 











age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pears’ ci than t ever was Pars’ 


Be sure you get Pear’. 
Used everywhere—Sold everywhere, 
Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 
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The Cooking-School Girl, 


no matter how adept, can make no better soups than may the beginner who uses 


JeneA rt BEF 


as “stock.” Ittakes the place of the old fashioned soup-bone and gives to soups 


a flavor obtainable’in no otherway. Notrouble or mystery in its use. 
Wrinkles” gives many recipes for soups, sauces, etc., and is mailed free. 


eee & Company, Chicago. 
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“Culinary 


ed 


Franco-American Soups 





are the outcome of the 
best Soup material ob- 
tainable, handled with 
the greatest care and 
cleanliness by experts 
possessing the most thor- 
ough knowledge of the 
culinary art. 

Sold by Grocers every- 
where in quart, pint, and 
half-pint tins. 
of substitutions. 


Beware 
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Half-pint tin mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


Central Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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EXER 
9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 
We have meee hased S. RAE & CO.’S FINEST 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 
market, and have — samples so obtained to 
careful chemical anal 

We find the oil to i. PURE OLIVE OIL un- § 
= eager or by admixture with any other oil or! 

It i is free from rancidity, and all ° 5 


lagen mgeed gowns from Redfern have many | 
new points. In deep violet velvet is a | 
very smart gown trimmed with black silk 
and chenille embroidery. The blouse is of 
cream lace, which shows under a short jacket 
of the velvet. The skirt is of medium width, 
and is elaborately embroidered. 

A much more severe style of gown is of 
black cloth, made with skirt and jacket. | 
This has « waistcoat of scarlet cloth braided 
in black and buttoned with gilt buttons. A 
large tie of plaid silk is an odd feature of 
this gown. } 

Another costume has the upper part of | 
skirt and the bodice of deep red cloth, while 
the sleeves and lower part of the skirt are of 
velvet of the same shade, strapped with 
wide black braid, as is also the wide yoke 
collar. There are a double frill and a belt of 
black silk. The blouse fastens on the side 
with large gilt buttons. 

A pale tan cloth is made with skirt stitch- 
ed around the bottom. The blouse and 
sleeves are braided to match, while the yoke 
has rows of narrow gold braiding. 

In putty-color cloth is a most elaborate 
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. Costs Less than OWE 


Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 





Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 
Est. 1836. 
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Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 
Dorchester, Mass. MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. 


WEEKLY, $4 00a year. 


BAZAR, - - - $4 00a year. 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year 
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1 SOUTHERN WAGON-YARD. 
Se istralioD on paye 556 
NYBODY who knows anything worth 

d knowing knows that Peachtree Street 
is in Atlanta 

Indeed, Atlanta without Peachtree Street 
would be like Carmen with Calvé left out 
Jeautiful houses and grounds and charming 
people are the rule on Peachtree Street It 
was while in search of a contrast to all these 
that I ran across the Bowery of Atlanta—a 
street not down on the city maps by that 
name, but a street where they say such 
things and they do such things,” that no 
other name is possible 

Pawn-shops, old-clo’ shops with pullers-in, 
bogus-auction rooms, all are there, besides 
two or three attractions not down in the | 
on jarbecus ippears in big letters on 
the front of a dilapidated frame building; 


but a barbecue without the odor of the pine 


forest lacks its proper flavor, so I passed it 
Che Old Wagon. Yard,” in bold letters | 
over a brick archway reads more invitingly 
A Georgia wagon-yard is a perfect ‘* Crack 
er museum Here characters that would 
ent i the stage are walking about without 
en meuts One of these walking gentle 
mie soon recognized the presence of a 
stranver, and courteously assumed the office 
riick The rickety old building in the | 
centre of the yard, he said, was a lodging. | 
h e, where the furniture of the most lux 
irious rooms consisted of a pair of sooty 
wdirons The farmer lodgers bring their 
own bedding. The sheds surrounding the 
yard on three sides contained stalls for the 
horses, mules, and oxen 
Lodging for man and beast was not ex 
pensive—fifteen cents for a room and a stall 
\ horse-dealer pays a goodly sum for the 
exclusive privilege of trading with the pa 
trons of the yard. A wagon-yard is prac 
tically a farmers’ market and exchange, 
hotel and stable, combined, A better place 
cou not be found for the study of the 
Georgia Cracker. I doubt if any other crea 
ture so forlorn exists He looks like the 
yutline of a man from which all but faint 
traces of the original color has faded When 


the outline happens to be that of a woman, 


the absence of curves as well as color is dis 


tressing. The manver of many of these peo 
ple is as grand as their appearance is poverty 
stricken, and they rise superior to their rags 
in a way not to be understood by the North 


ern mind 
My guide was rather hurried in the circuit 
of the yard, remarking on the chilliness of 


the morning, and the delicacy of his bringing 
up, and how the cold pene trated his delicate 
frame 

As we hurried down the hither side of the 
yard I saw before me a sign in huge letters, 

Wagon Saloon Yo've a very 
clah eye br my guide remarked as he 
saw 
hand on my 
h weimy ! 
have 


y urd 
thah 
me t 
urm, he went on, ** Yo’ p’ceive 
rves are this mo’nin—sho but yo’ 
It’s way | was brought 


iclah eye he 


up; nevah knew what ha'dship meant Eh? 
What? Thank you. Don't mind if I dew, 
sal W. A. Rogers 
GIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 
I] 
t is also a good plan to give the baby 
rirl silver forks and spoons, together with 


other table plenishings in the good old fash 


iou, now obsolete, of taking it for granted 
that some day she will have a home of het 
own. Perhaps tie little maid who lived in 


the days when dower chests were in evidence, 
and a home the goal of every woman’s ambi 
tion, had the right kind of training, after all 
Perhaps, too, the girls of to-day need to be 
taught the thrift of Solomon's heroine in lay 
ing up household treasures, and that old-time 
pride, amounting almost to integrity, which 
forbade a gentlewoman from going empty 
handed to her husband's home. It certainly 
cannot harm a girl to know that those who 
love her are anxious for her to have that 
crownivg joy of womanhood, a happy home; 
and a child who has received gifts all 
her life for that possible beautiful contin 
gency wil in no baste to enter into the 
modern makeshifts of boarding-house and 
hotel life. Marriage, too, will be a factor 
in the domestic problem, not its sole solu 
tion 

If she never marries she may be a home 
maker in the truest Perhaps if the 
truth be told, the secret of the charm of the 
New England spinster of the olden time lay 
in the fact, that if she had no home of her 
own, she was so properly trained for one that 
she was never without her mission in the 
homes of others. Many young housekeepers 


be 


sense 


suffer from the shortcomings of their table | 


plenishings, which their mothers cannot af 
ford to give them in bulk, and which might 
easily have been theirs if those same mothers 
had been a little less lavish in buying French 
dolls and hand-painted dishes for the play- 
house 

We not mean here to advocate Mr 
Gradgrind’s principle of utility as the only 
good, but simply to lift a voice against that 
thoughtless waste which has no value of any 
sort. But some object 
which may never be; we want to do some- 
thing for tbe present bappiness of the chil 
dren Even with this end in view the object 
is not always attained. Sometimes the mis 


do 


‘*never mind a future | 


iking in the sign, and, laying his | 





| 
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take is made of giving children toys without 
consulting their individual preferences in 
their purchase. It is hard for the active, ath 
letic boy to have nothing but books given 
to him, and equally trying for the studi 
ous fellow to receive countless balls and 
bats. 

Sensitive children have been deeply morti 
fied by receiving little tin carts and soldiers 
when they were too old for such toys. A 
sense of loyalty to the giver often hasa sharp 
tussle with outraged dignity, and sometimes 
friendship dies in the struggle. What are 
trifles to their elders are momentous events 
to the little folks, and the real child-lover 
will beware of offending these little ones by 
making gifts intended to point some moral 
against the weak places of personal pecul- 
iarity and experience. The custom of 
placing sticks and stones in the children’s 
Christmas stockings, ‘‘ to fool them,” is an 
outrage upon the faith of childhood. Some 
really good people so envelop a valuable 
gift in a practical joke amusing from the 
grown-up stand-point, that in spite of their 
generosity the children will actually hate 
them. It often happens that the gifts chil- 
dren prize most are given to them by very 
poor people who understand the art of gra- 
cious giving. 

In spite of what is said about the merce- 
nary spirit of childhood, no others are so sen- 
sitive to the spirit of the giver. Parents often 
make the mistake of dwelling upon the prices 
paid for their children’s toys in their presen 
until the little recipients feel like po sone 
criminals. We once knew a father who 
thought it a good joke to publicly bemoan 
the fact that his Christmas expenditures for 
dolls had driven him to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, until, in a perfect agony, his little 
daughter begged an aunt to buy her dolls 
so that she could give her papa back his 
money. 

Another bit of a boy, whose uncle gave 
him a five-dollar gold piece for his birthday, 
was for a long time addressed and spoken of 
by the older members of the family as the 
only one who had anything to keep them 
from starving in the hard times. With a 
heart almost breaking at the dreadful impli- 
cation of being a miserly Joseph, while his 
brethren famished, he begged his father to 
take his money and keep the or from 
the poorhouse one year longer. Children so 
wounded in the house of their friends are 
better off without gifts if they must pay for 
them with suffering. 

Sometimes, however, the real child-lover is 
confronted with the problem of how to make 
gifts to children, and at the same time keep 
within the possibilities of a narrow income. 
There are a few hints which may be of 
service in this particular. To give babies, 
nothing is better than rubber animals, un 
painted if possible. Everything will go into 
the little mouth if baby can get it there, and 
paint and other gayly colored decorations 
should be avoided for that reason. The 
little hands have not yet learned to handle, 
and therefore sharp heavy toys should not be 
placed in them. The only trouble about 
these rubber toys is that many of them are 
quite expensive. Very good substitutes for 
them are found in the stamped-cloth outlines 
which are to be cut out, stitched together, 
and stuffed. If excelsior is used to fill them, 
a family of dolls and animals of all degrees 
will cost but little. Rattles can be made by 
winding small hoops with white ribbon and 
fastening bells along the outside edge. Soft 
balls with white knitted covers, or those 
made from pieces of Suéde, with bells inside, 
can do double duty as rattles. For covering 
balls nothing is better than the tops of old 
evening gloves. HELEN Jay. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Pure—White—Floating. 


1¢ Soap 
of the Gentury. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 


Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 
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THAT CHEERS 


and gratefully warms the 
system after exposure to 
cold or dampness is 
made with hot water and 
a little of the genuine 



































The $200 Prize 


OFFERED FOR THE BEST POEM ON 


CEYLON AND INDIA TEA 


| has been awarded to a lady living in Derby, 


de plume of T 


Conn., concealing her identity under the nom 
Caddy. 
and a copy will be sent to each contestant. 

Over 5000 poems were received, many of 
which were excellent, but the majority of 
writers lost sight of the strict conditions laid 
down, and omitted one or more metaphors. 

The object was to get a poem which set 
forth these facts: 

1.--That Ceylon and India Tea is PURE. 
A teaspoonful was mentioned, as that quantity 
is enough for an ordinary tea-pot. 

2.—That to make the tea properly, the water 
must be absolutely boiling. 

3.—That five minutes’ infusion is all that is 
needed. 

4.—That the tea is wholesome and free from 
bitterness. 

5.—That it may be drunk with or without 
sugar or cream 

6.—In from all other countries, the 
manufacture is entirely by the crude, ancient, 
and unclean han«-rolling process. 


teas 


In China and Japan, Prussian blue and other | 


deleterious substances are used for coloring, 
which, with other adulterations, make nerve 
disturbing decoctions 

The leaf of India and Ceylon Tea is of 
marvellous strength. 
days, and, after ‘* withering,” is then rolled 
and manufactured entirely by machinery 
especially designed to eliminate all chance of 
contact with impurities by touch of the hu- 
man hand, HENCE CLEANLINESS AND 
PURITY, COMBINED WITH FLAVOR 
AND STRENGTH 


These are the great desiderata, and can be | 


found only in the machine-manufactured teas 
of India and Ceylon, the only countries where 
tea i. made exclusively by machinery. 

No coloring matter or adulterant of any kind 
is used in their preparation. Their fine flavor 
is the natural bouquet, and is not artificial. 








It will be published | 


It is picked every ten | 





| There’s nothing so good 
| ee the Baby’s Skin as 
Carbolated Taleum 


See that your drug- 
gist gives you 


Fehr’s 


It's not only the 
riginal (it has been 
commended by phy- 
sicians for early 
forty years). but it 
is put up in paste 
board boxes 


BEWARE! 


<f Talcum Powders 
put upin tin boxes. 
Scientific analysis 
shows there is dan- 
ger cf lead poisoning 


Two kinds, plain and 
perfumed. All drnug- 
gists keepit. Sam- 
ples free by mail 


JULIUS FEHR, Pharmaceutist 


| 
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Dt a 
HAIR DEATH 


4 re ng objection- ’ 
able hair without injury to the most deli- 
= 








| ente skin. For 50 years the secret formula 


of Prof. Erasmus Wilson, acknowledged 
by physicians as the most Eminent Ha;r 
Rpeetuliat that ever lived. Price $i, by 


+ ly Cor 
fidential. Sole agents for America, M roa 
COMPAN ¥, Dept. L, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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be sent by mailito any address 
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ten cents. 
Mentholette 
amply rubbing. 











This curious remedy used in 

Sagem for ages Can now be had in Drug Stores Sev 2s. 

MENTHOLINR, issold at 2c, 
Box \ Tr) | COVER The tish Government 
/ @werded a Medal for this 

— — article October, 1**. 

Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N, Y. —By Mail 10, 
Beware of Imitations, some of w! are dangerous. 




















THE BUFFALO EDUCATIONAL AND 


| fy’ the old time, before the days of clubs, unions, and 
federations, women worked apart, separated by class 
distinctions; they did their philanthropic work in cliques, 
hampered by church and social limitations, Twenty years 
ago a few women in the city of Boston, realizing the need 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, BUFFALO. 


of more practical methods for securing the educational, 
industrial, and social advancement of women, formed an 
organization for the promotion of such objeéts, and named 
it the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. From 
that seed, sown in love and nurtured with care, has grown 
a vigorous tree, with branches spreading 
far and wide. There now exist in our 
country fifteen Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Unions, extending from Maine 
to California, which, although working 
on somewhat different lines, have all the 
same general purpose in view. 

The Buffalo union, organized in 1884, 
was the result of a visit from Mrs, Abby 
Morton Diaz, for many years the honored 
and able president of the Boston union. 
With almost prophetic vision, Mrs. Diaz 
beheld what might be accomplished in a 
growing city like Buffalo, by a non-sec- 
tarian organization which should include 
all classes and conditions of women. Ac- 
cepting the hospitality freely offered by 
the Charity Organization Society, the 
Buffalo union began its work, March 27, 
1884, in two connecting rooms on the third 
floor of the Fitch Institute Building; it 
became at once a source of inspiration and 
power to its members. Hebrew, Protes- 
tant, and Catholic women joined hands in 
the broad work, and have continued har- 
moniously from that time to this—‘‘ all 
for each, and each for all.” The union 
seemed to meet a popular need; in less 
than two years six hundred members 
were enrolled, and the departments of 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNION, 
work had so outgrown the rooms allotted that an effort 
was made for the purchase of a home, and on March 1, 
1886, the union became the owner of the Potter-Babcock 
mansion on Niagara Square and of an adjoining lot, giv- 
ing ample room for enlargement of quarters should neces- 
sity require, although at that time 
none could anticipate how soon 
the building would be found in- 
adequate for the work. The first 
reception in the new home was 

iven October 3, 1886, and on 
May 14, 1889, was celebrated the 
“ freedom-from-debt festival.” 

On September 17, 1891, a gift 
of $10,000 from one of Buffalo’s 
noble women was receive:, the 
money to be used in the erection 
of a hall on the vacant lot. On 
October 12, 1891, another gener- 
ous gift of $5000, from a loyal 
life member, made possible the 
addition of rooms for the Domes- 
tic Training Department, and one 
of the vice-presidents gave prom- 
ise of generous assistance for 
three years to aid in the estab- 
lishinent of a Scientific Domestic 
Training-School. 

The first plan, to adapt the old 
building to the new, was aban- 
doned, and the directors decided 
to erect an entire new structure, 
with the exception of the gymna- 
sium, which was in good order, 
and could be used for office pur- 
poses during the erection of the 
new home. On August 8, 1892, 
the fine old historic mansion, so 
dear to many of our citizens and 
to all the union workers, was 
vacated and taken down to make 
way for the substantial building 
which now. stands in its place. 
The new home was opened Octo- 
ber 29, 1894, and all dedicatory 
services were post poned untilsuch 
time as the union might be able 
to again rejoice in absolute free 
dom from debt. Three generous 
bequests (two from women) have 
made this possible, and the dedi- 
catory services will be held Octo- 
ber 27, 1897. It is planned to 
make this occasion profitable by 
a conference to be held on the 
day foliowing the dedication, to 
which representatives from all 
the unions in our country have been invited. 
An interchange of thought and comparison 
of methods will not fail to give new impetus to the prac- 
tical aims of the organization. 

On Wednesday, the 27th, at 1 P.Mm., a luncheon will 
be served to the guests from other unions. On the even- 
ing of the same day, at eight o’clock, the dedicatory ser- 
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vices will be held in Union Hall, to which all members 
and friends are invited. The exercises will consist of a 
report of the building committee, presented by the presi- 
dent of the union, short addresses by the vice-president 
and treasurer and by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, concluding 


ENTRANCE TO BUFFALO UNION HALL 


with the Lord’s Prayer and singing of a Dedicatory Hymn, 
after which a reception will be held from nine to eleven. 
A brief outline will give some idea of the scope and 
intention of the union effort, which in effect is, ‘‘clubs 
within a club,” each chapter working along its own spe- 
cial line. The Domestic Science Department endeavors 
to exalt household labor. Beginning with little children 
in the kitchen garden, the training is by 
means of toys and games—a system well 
known in our State. Then follow classes 
in general cookery, lessons including in- 
valid cookery, laundry-work, housemaids 
and waitresses’ courses, sewing in all its 
details—in fact, all that pertains to the 
maintenance of a well-regulated house- 
hold is here taught. Lectures on domes- 
tic economy, mothers’ meetings, and 
housekeepers’ clubs are practical aids to 
the regular class-work of this department. 
The Educational Committee has charge 
of free classes in reading, penmanship, 
arithmetic, and type-writing, and paid 
classes in stenography, French, and Ger- 
man. It has organized a civic club for 
the study of municipal affairs, which has 
already established itself as a recognized 
power in the city—its motto is, ‘‘ Infor- 
mation before Reformation”; also, a Girl’s 
Union Circle for literary and social pur- 
poses, with a free circulating library. 
An Employment Department has a free 
Bureau of Registration for the benefit of 
employer and employee, and its province 
is to advise, and adopt such industrial 
methods as shall best assist women in 
their chosen vocations. There is a philan- 
thropical committee ever waiting to be- 
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friend members, to visit the sick, and to relieve all just 
cases as far as possible. 

A Department of Hygiene and Physical Culture, in addi- 
tion to the usual classes, has in charge a trained attend- 
ant’s course, to fit young women for the care of convales- 
cents, chronic invalids, and children. This is taught by 
one of Buffalo's able women physicians, and lias proved 
successful. Literary and musical entertainments, free 
to members, are held monthly in the beautiful Union 
Hall, and the best talent in our city freely gives its ser- 
vice 

The Mary A. Ripley Memorial Library is open from 
9.30 a.m. to 9 P.M., with current newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and a wise selection of reference and other books. 
The library and study rooms are very attractive, and offer 
a pleasant resort to business women at the noon hour; all 
are welcome, whether members or not. The Noon Rest 
(open daily) provides luncheon at low rates and of the 
best quality, daintily served, members having reduced 
rates. Average attendance of one hundred. 

The Department of Protection, organized to defend the 
legal and social rights of women, has been able to grapple 
with some of the vital problems of the day. Not only 
has the sum of $11,000 unjustly withheld from working- 
women been collected, but police matrons have been 
placed in three of our stations, and a woman appointed to 
serve on the Board of School Examiners. Two women 
trustees have been added to the Board of the State Insane 
Hospital at Buffalo. That the union has proved a power 
in securing legislative action is witnessed by a compulsor 
law placing women physicians on the medical staff of all 
our insane hospitals, and a law making the guardianship 
of the mother equal to that of the father in New York 
State. 

The Protective Committee has been able more than 
once to demonstrate by public action that it stands for 
justice and protection to woman in whatever difficulty or 
peril she may be placed. Unconsciously, perhaps, it has 
taken for its motto the words of brave Wendell Phillips: 
‘* Ask yourself if there be any element of right or wrong 
in a quesiion, and if so take your part with the absolute 
right, and trust God to see that it shall prove expe- 
dient.” 

Committees on Social Affairs, Reception, Membership, 
and Finance are other important factors in the union 
work. There are over two hundred women serving on 
the various committees, and ove thousand names enrolled 
on the membership list. 

It was formerly the habit to reach down with a long 
arm to lift a fallen one out of the gutter—the one who 
helped so pure, so far above, surrounded with a halo of 
goodness which made her almost unapproachable; happi- 
ly those days are past. The evolution of the club idea, 
as exemplified in the charity organizations, the unions, 
clubs, and college settlements, has changed all this. Now 
we extend the hand, and drawing closely together, are 
mutually benefited. One woman, with an experience of 
more than thirty years in philanthropic and literary work, 
asserts that of all the organizations of women with which 
she has been privileged to be associated, none has proved 
more helpful than the Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union; none has seemed more truly to express the 
meaning of universal brotherhood—“ there are no classes 
or races, but one human brotherhood.” The union worker 
must first realize her own necessities, as there is none so 
rich that she has no needs, and none so poor that she can- 
not help another When the relation is felt to be mutual, 
the tie is strong. 

The Buffalo Women’s Union is a strong non-sectarian 
association where Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew, and 
those of no church at all, laying aside all differences of 
creed or tradition, have come together on an equal foot- 
ing to work for a common good. Sometimes its work is 
misunderstood because of the practical name. For il- 
lustration: A forlorn woman came to the president one 
day with a complaint that she had been defrauded, and 
desired the aid of the Protective Committee, and when 
asked if she had made any effort to collect her claim she 
made this rather startling assertion: ‘Oh no; I am a 
Christian; I cannot fight; it would not do for me, so I 
came to you.” The difference between non-sectarian and 
non-religious is clearly defined, and while there is no out- 
ward religious observance, the union effort, in its deep 
significance, touches at the roots of what is highest and 
noblest in life. In a recent essay on the * Art of Living 
Together ” is the following apt illustration: A Chinaman, 
in his far-off land, went to a missionary to be baptized. 
Being a stranger, the good man asked where he had heard 
the gospel, and the answer came, ‘‘I have not heard the 
gospel, but I have seen it.” 

The union aims to be a thought centre. It stands for 
liberal fellowship, progressive education, home ideals, 
and free-hearted hospitality; it demands and receives the 
loyal service of good women because of its high ideals. 
These are some of the underlying principles which are 
the foundation of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. We long to extend our borders; to see the 
number of unions in our own and other lands increased. 
Similar organizations already exist in Paris, London, and 
Geneva, Switzerland. It costs little to begin; enthusi- 
asm, consecration of purpose, and a little money are 
needed. The Buffalo union began its work with the sum 
of sixty-five dollars, received from membership dues. In 
every town and city the protective work is needed. Wo- 
men, because of ignorance of the law, are often defraud- 
ed; innocent girls and helpless children fall victims to bad 
men, and brave women must stand for them in these days 
of political corruption if justice is to prevail. To extend 
the helping hand to the friendless and persecuted woman, 
not condoning her mistakes if she has made them, but, in 
view of human weakness, rendering sisterly aid and sym- 
pathy, should be the most blessed privilege of the pure 
and happy woman everywhere. Buffalo union has 
entered the fourteenth year of practical work for its city 
and State. It will soon dedicate, free of debt, a spacious 
building, appropriate for the present and many growing 
needs. The Mary A. Ripley Library, the principal stair- 
case, the entrance doors and vestibule, are all memorials 
to women. The directors rejoice that the union property 
has been secured and paid for without a fair, festival, or 
bazar in its behalf. Good men and women have enjoyed 
the privilege of giving without thought of return, and so 
in time we hope wil al) humane work be sustained. 
“Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense of service 
which thou renderest.” Harriet A. TOWNSEND. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


™ course of sess | outlined for the coming winter by 

the Portia Club of Chicago is upon ‘‘ Our Own Coun- 
try: its Government, History, Art, and Literature.” The 
plan is divided, as will be seen, into four groups. Corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Dodge, 2521 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago. 








TEREITORIAL GROWTH AND EXPANSION, 

Oct. 6.—-The Western Continent, from Toscanelle’s Map, 1474, to the 
Colonial Settlements in 1768. Geography determiner History 

Oct. 18.—Natioual Territorial Growth, from 1755, preceding the 
French-Indian Wars, to the Gadsden Purchase, 1858, and the Purchase 
of Alaska, in 1868. 

Oct. 20.—Development of the Commonwealth, from the Thirteen 
Original States, 1775 to 1788, to the admission of Utab, the forty-fifth 
State, 1885. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Oct. 27.—Colonial.—Consolidation of the Colonies, and the steps 
looking toward the “ Articles of Confederation.” 

Now. 3.—Articles of Confederation.—Their Formation, Limitations, 
and Defects. 

Nov. 10.—The Constitution. —Its Nature and Sources. Recom- 
mendation for a Convention. Difficulties; Discussious; Jealousies ; 
Compromises ; Results, 

Nov. 17 —The Legislative Department. —Powers—Geueral, Specific ; 
Rights; Prohibitions; Limitations 

Nov. 2%.—The Executive Department.—President; Cabinet; Public 
Ministers. Relations of President and Cabinet. Their Duties and 
Responsibilities. 

Dee. 1.—Judiciary Department. —Its Organization and History. Su- 
preme, Circuit, District Courts. Relations; Jurisdiction; Exclusive 
and Concurrent with State Courts, 

Dee, 8.—State Governmeuts.—Relations to National Government. 
Constitutions and Laws. 

Dee. 15.—Government of Cities.—How Conducted. Dangers which 
beset them. Manicipal Reform. 

Dee, 29.—County Government.—Relations to City and State. Special 
Functions, 

Jan. 5.—Town or Village Law. Origin and Development. 
and Restrictions. 


Rights 


MISTORY. 

Jan, 12.—Inventions. Timely Influence. Influence on Inter-State 
Emigration and Foreign Lmmigration. A Social Force. 

Jan. 19.—Manufactares and Manufacturing Interests. How Influ- 
enced by Machinery. Sociological Effects. Trades Unions, 

Jan. 26.—History of Commerce.—Tariff. Reciprocity. 

Feb. 2.—Transportation. — Evolution of — From Saddle-bags and 
Stage-conch to Steam. Electricity and Compressed Air. 

Feb. 9.—Edacation.—The College. The Common School. The 
High-School. Public versus Private Institutions 

Feb. 16.—History of Music.— Orchestral — Vocal — Church Music. 
Great Singers. Com 

Feb. 23.— Development of Painting and Sculpture. — Different 
Schools, Present Trend. 

Mar. 2.—Evolution of Architecture. 


LITERATURE. 

Mar. 9.—Rise and Development of the Novel.—Leading Writers, 
The Realist. The Idealist. 

Mar. 16.—Essayiste.—Iufluence on Development of Literature. Sub- 
jects Discussed. The Lecture Platform. 

Mar. 23.—Historians. 

Mar. 30.—Polemical Writers. — Theologians. 
Unity in Essentials 

Apr. 6.—Poets and Poetry. Election of Officers and General An- 
nua! Business. 

Apr. 13.—Statesmen.—The Great Questions that furnish Oppor- 
tanity for Greatness. Politics and Political Parties. 

Apr. 20.—Generals.—Wars—Influence upon National Literature. 

Apr. #7.—Authors and Literature of the Present Day. 


Different Schools. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF CLUB WORK which is 
presented to-day illustrates the scope and value of the 
work pursued by the Portia Club of Argyle Park, 
Chicago. A study of its constitution reveals some 
notable characteristics of the club. One of these is its 
democracy, an article providing that ‘‘any woman re- 
siding in Argyle Park or Edgewater may be a member 
of this club who will consent to take regular and active 
part in the work of its weekly meetings, and who will pay 
an initiation fee of two dollars, and two dollars annual 
dues.” The object of the club is ‘‘ to encourage in its 
members familiarity with pe literature and the top- 
ics of the day.” The meetings are held weekly through- 
out the club year on Wednesday mornings from 9.45 to 
11.45 a.m. hese meetings are reserved entirely for 
the serious work of the club, while on the first ‘Tuesda 
evening of each month a reception is held, to which eac 
member may invite one escort. These social meetings are 
each of them in the hands of a committee composed of 
five members of the club, and the programme provided is 
under their control. An article of the by-laws of the 
social club provides for constant attendance of its mem- 
bers: ‘‘ Any member absent from three consecutive meet- 
ings, except by sickness or absence from the city, shall be 
dropped from the rolls. She may join the clu in, if 
she desires, as a new member, by paying the initiation fee 
of two dollars.” This article frankly cuts what often 
proves a Gordian knot in literary clubs of comparatively 
small membership. Mention must be made of the beauti- 
ful way in which the club presents its calendar. Between 
covers of a rich quality of cadet-blue satin, let#ered in 
gold, the programme, list of officers, and constitution are 
held on smooth, gilt-edged paper, of the same color, but 
lighter shade. e Portia is federated in the G. F.W.C., 
and is officered as follows: President, Mrs. A. F. Night- 
ingale; vice-president, Mrs. E. C. Portman; secretary, 
Mrs. C. H. Dodge; treasurer, Mrs. W. M. Taylor. 


A NATIONAL FEDERATION of women’s musical clubs 
appears to be an assured fact of the near future. The 
i has been discussed since the World’s Fair, during 
the continuance of which, as is well known, a very high- 
ly successful congress of such clubs was held. The occa- 
p bee attempts, however, since 1893, to crystallize these 
clubs into a national body have not been successful in 
themselves, though they have stood for good pioneer 
work. At the meeting last June, in New York, of the Na- 


tional Association of Music-Teachers, the woman's depart- 
ment of the convention, most efficiently develo by 
Mrs. Sutro as president, seemed to offer the ed op- 


portunity for the furtherance of the federation plan. One 
of the seven divisions into which Mrs. Sutro divided her 
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department was that of Women’s Musical Clubs, frith 
Mrs. Charles 8. Virgil, of New York, as chairman. ts. 
Virgil, in conducting her work, appointed a chairman 
from each State to report of the women’s musical clubs 
from her State as part of the exhibit of this work at the 
New York congress. The marked interest which was 
taken in the matter, and the response within a fortnight 
from over two hundred clubs, rekindled the enthusiasm 
for the national body. This was further accentuated by 
an admirable paper tead by Mrs. Chandler Starr, of Rock- 
ford, Lilinois, on ‘‘ A Review of the Congress of Women’s 
Musical Clubs at the World’s Fair.” Before the reading 
of Mrs, Starr’s paper it was reali#ed by some of the prom- 
inent club women in attendance at the convention that 
this paper would reopen the sittation in a most suggest- 
ive way, und it was decided to make the effort at once, 
at the close of the day’s programme, to ascertain the feel- 
ings of the women present in regard to a national federa- 
tion. In pursuance of this design a call for a meeting to 
discuss the matter was issued. Some of the women spe- 
cially interested, besides Mrs. Sutro, Mrs. Virgil, and Mrs. 
Starr, were Mrs. Russell H. Dow, president ‘of the Schu- 
bert Club of St. Paul, Minnesota; Miss Marion F. Ralston, 
of the Tuesday Musical Club of St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Miss Amy Fay, and many others. Mr. E. H. Krehbiel, the 
musical critic and writer, was also present, and in a plea- 
sant little speech warmly advocated the matter, which he 
considered of great importance. In the enthusiasm of 
the afternoon it was voted to organize a tempo fed- 
eration, which would be a working basis from which 
might spring later the permanent This was done, 
and Mrs, Sutro was made president, Mrs. Chandler Starr 
tirst vice-president, Mrs. Russell H. Dow second vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Marion F. Ralston secretary aud treasurer. 
An executive board, assistant treasurer, auditor, and one 
or two other minor officers were also appointed. This 
temporary body has of course no corporate status. The 
clubs which would naturally form the federation were by 
no means all represented, it was impossible to draft a con- 
stitution, and altogether, as bas been said, the work was 
merely preliminary. Circulars, however, setting forth 
what has been done, and calling for an expression of 
opinion upon the matter as to the advisability of further 
effort, have been sent out by the secretury to every club 
that it was possible to reach throughout the country. The 
responses received indicate a strong and widespread in- 
terest. There will be a second meeting about the Ist of 
December, at some point not yet decided. 


THAT REMARKABLE CLUB, even in these days of re- 
markable clubs, the Society of New England Women, is 
on the eve of beginning its winter programme of social 
pleasure, literary effort,and earnest work for the primeval 
object of its ambition—a club-house where the women of 
its lineage may be welcomed. A social meeting at the 
residence of the society’s president and founder, Mrs. 
William Gerry Slade, is set for Wednesday, October 27, 
and on the next day, in the Colonial rooms of the Astoria 
Hotel, a public business meeting will be held. The im- 
portant event of the club year to this organization will 
be the dramatic and scenic reproduction of history, which 
is announced to be given at the Metropolitan Opera-House 
on November 30. This will be a series of scenes, givin 
a representation of the historical development of the earli- 
er American colonies into the great commonwealth of the 
United States, and will include a sequence of many his- 
torical events in the period of the royal government, the 
Revolution, and the civil war. So far as possible, these 
scenes are to be reproduced in detail, with the men and 
women who took part in the original event represented 
by their lineal descendants of to-day. To this end, the 
society has been occupying itself during the summer with 
a long reference list of books relating to the periods of 
history selected, and accuracy down to minute points may 
be expected. The New England Society is not yet two 
years old, and its membership, which is of two kinds— 
active and associate—includes a list of four hundred and 
fifty women of New — lineage. The primary ob- 
ject of the society is to be helpful to its members, either 
through social courtesies or philanthropic—not charitable 
—aid. The literary work of the society is, from its own 
point of view,a secondary object, and has been confined 
to the thorough study of New England history—facts, 
lineage, and relics in relation to it being carefully pre- 
served. In the pursuit of this lesser activity the New 
England Women have shown brilliant ability, and their 
meetings have attracted widespread interest. Many of 
New York’s most intellectual women are counted in the 
society, and these do not hesitate to offer the best fruits 
of their knowledge and culture in its behalf. Last year 
Colonial history to 1770 occupied the society, and it is its 
purpose to continue through this season that pregnant 
and inspiring period from 1770 to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Tue TWENTIETH CenTuRY CLUB of Pittsburg issues 
each month a tiny little leaflet of four pages giving the 
bulletin of club events for the thirty days. The conven- 
ient size—three inches long and two inches wide—makes 
the folder one that may be tucked in the ket-book for 
easy reference. The time when each department will 
have meetings, with the subjects and all desirable points 
of announcement, are contained in the leaflet. That for 
October shows two meetings on alternate Wednesdays of 
the Literary and History committee, two of the Sociol- 
ogy committee on alternate Thursdays, two of the Art 
committee on alternate Fridays, and two of the Home 
committee, with classes in intermediate and advanced 
French and German—the Current Events beginning its 
work in November. It is noticed that a uniform hour— 
eleven o'clock a.M.—is set for all department work, an 
arran, t that must at once commend itself. An es- 

ial event of the club in October is the lecture by Dr. 

oodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, under the 
auspices of the committee on Sociology. Another bonne 
bouche of the October bulletin is the announcement of a 
lecture before the home department by Mrs. Lincoln, of 
the Boston Cooking-School. in November. Topics pre- 
sented by the Literary and History committee are, at the 
first meeting, ‘‘ Sketch of the Eras of William III., Aune, 
and — .,” and at the second meeting, “ The Influ- 
ence of Literature: Characteristics of the Artificial or 
Classical Period.” Those presented by the Art committee 
at the first meeting are “Greek Art: The Classic Orders 
of Architecture and the Development of Historic Orna- 
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ment,” illustrated by chart, and at the second meeting, 
‘*Greek Music,” with Mr. Luigi Von Kunitz, the violin- 
ist, as its exponent. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is to be held at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of the 
coming week, October 26, 27, and 28, on the invitation of 
the Wednesday and Authors’ clubs of Harrisburg. No 
less a personage than Governor Hastings himself will de- 
liver the address of welcome at the opening reception, 
and a reception to the delegates and club women in at- 
tendance is announced for Thursday evening at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. Mrs. Horace Brock is the president of 
this federation, and under her executive control the or- 
ganization has materially advanced. Some very large 
and powerful societies, whose work is correspondingly 
important, are included in the society. A recently organ- 
ized department of the federation is that of civics, which 
is represented by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, president of 
the Civic Club of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Edward Long- 
streth, also of Philadelphia, and prominently identified 
with work on these lines. This department has issued 
circulars to all the federated clubs of the State, calling 
for reports on such civic activities as may exist among 
them, and it is proposed to stimulate and encourage effort 
in this direction under the direct auspices of the federa- 
tion. The marked trend in behalf of town improvements 
and municipal reform, which characterizes a large pro- 
portion of such women’s clubs as are not purely social or 
literary, justifies the belief that most important work can 
be accomplished with systematic and concerted effort. 
Mrs. Stevenson's brilliant conduct of the Civic Club of 
Philade|phia makes her supervision and counsel in this 
department of the State body most valuable, and the 
names associated with her in the work stand also for in- 
telligent and successful work on the same lines 

MarcaretT HamMitton WELCH. 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS. 
A PORTABLE THEATRE. 


- \ Y plan has nothing elaborate in it,” said Mr. Pow- 

4 der; “if I had not called it a portable theatre, 
you'd never have objected. All the while you were dis- 
cussing your curtain and foot-lights I have been thinking 
of my end of the question, with this conclusion. A port 
able theatre is what we ought to have. See what utter 
confusion we are put to by losing Improvise’s rooms! 
We ought to be more independent of a definite place; and, 
besides, it is not exactly fair to impose ourselves and our 
presentations on one house every time.” 

**Come, come,” began Mr. Improvise; ‘‘ you know it’s 
the breath of my nostrils.” 

**Powder's right,” broke in Mr. Orlando. ‘ We've 
been rehearsing from house to house, so that nobody 
should have too much of what we all feel to be a good 
thing; but when it comes to presenting the plays, they 
have to be given in Improvise’s library, because there 
is no other available room.” 

The Manager again interrupted Mr. Improvise as he 
tried to remonstrate: 

‘**It's no use, Mr. Improvise; they are quite right. If 
you are not tired of us yet, it’s a very good time to leave 
your hospitable roof before we wear out our welcome. 

had not realized the situation, and 1 am now as enthu- 
siastically in favor of a portable theatre as one might 
expect of a pervert.” 

**I won't let you call this a perverted idea,” said Mr. 
Powder. ‘ Apart from our becoming a nuisance to Im- 
provise, which ought to be reason enough in itself, the 
common-sense of our having a portable theatre can be 
shown in more than one way. We certainly don’t want 
to build a permanent theatre in Miss Rouge’s drawing- 
room any more than she would want us todo so. There- 
fore, as we are going to the trouble and expense of making 
a theatre here, why not take just a trifle more trouble 
and expense and make our theatre permanently portable? 
What does the Manager say to that? Is it a perversion 
of sense?” 

**It is common-sense materialized,” said the Manager, 
warmly; ‘‘and I for one am now for your plan with all 
my heart. But can you make a theatre that would fit 
into this room and expect it to fit into others? And also 
is Miss Rouge really willing to deliver her pretty walls 
into your hands?” 

*‘ Entirely,” Miss Rouge asserted. ‘‘I only beg that 
you will drive no more nails than you can help into my 
new paper.” 

Mr. Powder reassured her eagerly. ‘‘ I am not consid- 
ering driving one nailinto this paper. Perish the thought! 
But I must confess to meditating on two small screw-hooks 
set in your ceiling. Do you think they would show badly 
afterward on your ceiling paper?” 

** No; it is figured, — don’t believe they would show 
at all.” 

All the company turned their faces up to the rafters. 

‘Don’t you think you could avoid those screws?” asked 
Mr. Improvise. ‘I hate to see a spotted ceiling.” 

**T can’t very easily fix in a whole theatre with my stony 
eye. I thought two hooks were a very modest request. If 
the ceiling were not so new, or if it were darker in color, 
the hooks wouldn't show at all.” 

“They won't show anyway,” Miss Rouge urged. ‘‘ You 
are over-considerate.” 

“Tell us your plan as it stands,” said Mr. Improvise, 
**and let us see if we can’t improve the hooks out of it.” 

“My plan is nothing very original. I thought a third 
of this room would be deep enough for the stage; that 
would leave two-thirds of the space for the ‘house.’ Ata 
distance, then, of one-third of the room—from the back—I 
should like to drive into the —s those two disputed 
hooks, on a line with each other, and near the side walls. 
Next I should hang a light beam on those hooks, for this 
purpose screwing eyes into each end of the beam, which 
should of course be cut a little shorter than the width of 
the room. This would give us a centre from which all 
the rest of our portable theatre could hang.” 

“Tf by ‘all the rest’ you mean my curtain and foot- 
lights, they wouldn’t pretend to fill that space,” said Mr. 
Improvise, glancing at the width of the room. 

“TI didn’t think that they would; and if they did, we 
should be bereft of ‘wings’ for our stage. With your 
curtain hooked by its beam into the centre of my beam 
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just as the latter is hung by hooks from the ceiling, there 
would be about four feet of opeu space on either side, 
wouldn't there?” 

“ About that, I think.” 

** Well, each side of your curtain must be framed by an 
upright that is securely bolted to my beam above. his 
bolting can be done with common irov door bolts and 
hasps—one fixed at the back, one at the front. So much 
for the upper ends of the two uprights. The lower ends 
must be nailed to the floor. Thus the beam not only hangs 
on its two hooks, but rests on two steady uprights, yet by 
this system of hooks and eyes, bolts and hasps, the theatre 
can be taken apart and moved from house to house.” 

** Hold hard there,” said Mr. Orlando; *‘ I don’t wish to 
disturb the flow of eloquence, but if those uprights are 
nailed to the floor, how are they to be moved?” 

**And what about Miss Rouge’s carpet?” chimed in Mr. 
Improvise. 

Mr. Powder’s face fell. ‘‘I was so busy taking care of 
the walls I forgot the carpet,” he said. ‘‘ How would it 
do to fix a hook on all four sides of the uprights at the 
bottom, screwing four corresponding sharp, slender screw- 
eyes through the carpet into the floor beneath. Would 
they hurt the carpet, Miss Rouge?” 

‘* Not in the least, for it is a rather coarse mesh, and not 
very handsome to begin with. But I must confess to a 
fear for my polished boards beneath. When the carpet 
comes up, what will those eight holes look like? Why 
can’t you let me take up the carpet now? Then you can 
screw the fine screw-eyes between the cracks in the boards, 
and if the screw-hooks fail to fit into them at these irreg- 
ular distances, you can use wire in place of the hooks. 
Wouldn't that hold the uprights steady?” 

‘Certainly it would,” said Mr. Improvise. ‘“ What a 
mechanic you are! If your floor were a trifle less well 
laid, your idea would be the simplest plan; as it is, if I re- 
member, the boards are laid very close, and you couldn't 
screw anything between them without injury. Powder, 
couldn’t you lay a beam on the floor, letting the uprights 
rest on it, and bolt into it as they are bolted into the upper 
beam? It would be a little more trouble to begin with, 
but under the circumstances less damaging to floors, and 
equally portable as part of the whole. If this floor beam 
seemed to need further fastening, it could be secured by 
screw eyes and hooks to the flooring where the foot-bourd 
joins, which would be inconspicuous enough.” 

‘That is the best plan yet for this ease,” Mr. Powder 
assented. ‘‘ Are you satisfied with it, Miss Rouge?” 

‘For myself, entirely; but there is stilla want. What 
is to fill in the four feet left on either side of the curtain, 
between the upright and the wall?” 

‘« That's matter for Improvise; he’s our upholsterer. The 
two spaces must be filled in with loug deaperies banging 
from the top beam to the floor. As the curtain plays up 
and down them, they must, to keep the curtain distinct, 
be unlike it in color, yet contrast well with its tint. Upon 
my word, Lam talking Improvise’s jargon almost as glibly 
as himself. Which color will you choose for the side 
hanging, Improvise?” 

‘*A good buff calico, if I can get it, as my curtain is a 
soft red. Failing buff, I think I shall trya green. Test- 
ing and testing colors is the only way to decide. If I 
could but get hold of the right kind of rag-carpeting, 
woven with some care for the colors and with a predomi- 
nuance of white, there would be nothing so nice as a strip 
of that on either side of the curtain. Rag carpet makes 
the best of draperies when the colors are good at all.” 

** None of you seem to remember,” said Rosalind, ‘‘ that 
all these bare beams and uprights are in full view of the 
audience, peeping out between the draperies and curtain. 
I don’t think they will look well.” 

‘Nor do I,” Mr. Powder answered; ‘“ but Improvise 
must take care of them also. I am only your practical 
carpenter.” 

‘Heavy tinted wall-paper would answer for covering 
the beams, if it were pasted on neatly, wouldn’t it?” asked 
Rosalind. 

‘Very well indeed,” replied Mr. Improvise, then inter- 
rupted himself. ‘I have it!” he cried. ‘‘ Of course we 
can use the calico side hanging, and the wall-paper for the 
bare beams, but the ideal thing would be a straw theatre, 
with the side draperies made of that beautiful new mat- 
ting we get now, which gives every choice of figures and 
colors, and our bare beams covered with cast-off straw 
bottle wrappings cut open and tacked on. We should 
have a charmingly light wicker-work effect.” 

Mr. Powder broke in: ‘‘ That’s the very idea, Impro- 
vise. I can’t see why I didn’t hit on it when I had the 
carpentering in mind. With your curtain and foot-lights 
set in this basket theatre, we shall be superb indeed. I 
only fear I shall forget to act for looking at the stage. 
I know I shall keep pointing out the separate glories to 
the audience with my own admiring gaze, if not with my 
finger.” 

“It is all very dainty, as my mind's eye sees it,” said 
Rosalind, enthusiastically. 

“ Your actual eye shall equally admire it, for T mean to 
devote myself to making this effort a work of art,” Mr. 
Improvise assured -her, adding, with a glance at the Man- 
ager, who was sitting by, rather silent—*' that is, 1 mean 
to give as much time to the settings as the duties of my 
great part allow.” 

The Manager laughed dubiously. ‘‘ You mean you'll 
give as-much time to your part as your work on the set 
ting allows. But now that you are so deep in, I also have 
a suggestion. It would be more ecouomical to use tea 
chest wrappings than matting, wouldn't it? They are a 

retty woven straw, and but three cents each. Then, too, 
Fw to ask why those hooks have not been exorcised 
out of Miss Rouge’s ceiling. Except for them the theatre 
seems almost as nailless as Solomon s temple.” 

“ We might hang it between powerful magnets, @ la Mo- 
hammed’s coffin,” said Mr. Powder. ‘‘ Indeed, if we can’t 
do that, I see no escape from the ceiling hooks, do you, 
Improvise?” 

Mr Improvise was walking about the room looking at 
the walls. ‘I believe I do see a way out of it,” he said. 
**We must hang the upper beam on the picture rail; it 
is only about a foot lower than the ceiling; then all will 
be well.” 

** Well!—with a foot of open space above the beam?” 

**A couple of light laths and a piece of leather strip- 
ping as long as the beam will build that foot up to the 
ceiling again. We ought to be able to make a simple 
frame of these few pieces of wood by screwing a lath to 
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each of our two uprights on the inside. Where the laths 
touch the ceiling we have only to fasten the stripping to 
their tops, and we have a frame in which we can hang a 
frieze of drapery, or, better yet, a half-strip of matting. 
We shall have to make such a frieze sooner or later, any- 
way, as some of the rooms we use will be higher, some 
lower, than is Miss Rouge’s, and we must, in those vary- 
ing cases, be able to depend on an adjustable frieze for 
raising or lowering the height of the theatre. I really 
think we have now met every objection, even the Mana- 
ger’s, who sits there so silently.” 

‘*No,” answered the Manager, rising to her feet, ‘‘ you 
have by no means met my chief objection, which has 
grown as I have listened. Who, may I ask—who is left to 
act while all of you are smothered in shavings and ravel- 
lings? Of course it is important to have the theatre ready 
by next week, but it is almost as importunt to have the 
play, isn’t it? Which of you, now, for instance, knows 
how late the hour is, and that we have not heard a word 
of the play proper which we met to rehearse? 1 am 
shocked to find that I, also perverted, have wholly for- 
gotten to rehearse you. After that confession we can’t 
get down to work fast enough. ‘To your places and your 
parts, please. In the future, I foresee, we shall have to be 
calling separate meetings of finance and ways and means. 
Until then I fear the rehearsals will all be as this one.” 

** Which implies that you do recognize all these changes 
that have evolved to-night as necessary, important, aud 
acceptable factors,” Mr. Improvise half asked, half stated, 

**T suppose so,” said the Manager. ‘* Oh yes, it is alla 
good move, I believe. I listened and am now lost. 1 only 
beg for a little present attention to the poor deserted re- 
hearsal. 1 shall have to remind you that the play is to be 


given next week, aud = some of you are as unfinished 
MarGarer SutTron Briscoe. 


us the theatre.” 
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W E have news from one of the girls, who is a guest at 
a house party not far distant, of a beautiful dinner 
given to her in honor of her engagement, which has just 
been announced. She writes that it was the handsomest 
dinner she has ever seen. The color scheme of the table 
decorations was white and yellow, and meant to her—the 
white symbolical of her wedding-gown, and the yellow 
of the wedding-ring. There were ten at table; the menu 
was not too long or exhausting, just enough courses, and 
the food was of the best. Not being much of a connais 
seuse in good cooking, this young woman was more par 
ticularly struck with the beauty of the decoration of the 
table. 

To begin with, then, the centre-piece was an oval 
basket filled with exquisite white orchids picked fresh 
from the greenhouses on the place. This was surrounded 
with a wreath of golden autumn leaves, so arranged on 
the cloth as to show every delicate point and turn of the 
leaves. Just outside of this wreath stood four tall cut- 
glass vases, holding more of the white orchids, with 
maidenhair fern. A bunch of orchids was at each lady's 
place, and at each corner of the table was a cut-glass can- 
dlestick with yellow silk shade and yellow candles. 

The menu cards, which bad been painted by the hostess, 
were exceedingly pretty. They consisted of small squares 
of white card-board edged with gilt, on which were 
painted in bright colors different golf scenes. One rep 
resented a golf-field, with the figure of a man in the 
act of “driving” in the foreground; another represented 
the club-house piazza, with two pretty young girls; 
another showed a little ‘‘ caddy” with his bag and sticks; 
and still another had a collection of “lost balls” on a 
green field. They were most beautifully and artistically 
painied, and were taken away from the dinner as charm- 
ing souvenirs. 


Speaking of dinner-giving, there is a girl among us who, 
through her own cleverness, has realized quite a tidy litile 
sum for herself this summer, and hopes to be able to con- 
tinue to do so all next winter. She is known among her 
friends as having lovely taste, and has for some time been 
turning an honest penny by painting and drawing dinner 
cards. Now she paints designs for dinner-table decora- 
tions, showing the table set for just so many people as 
ordered, with flowers, candlesticks or lamps, glass, china, 
napkins, and all complete. 

This young woman, who began only about six months 
ago, has now regularly gone into the business, and has 
sent out neat little cards, with her name and address, an- 
nouncing her intention to take orders for dinner-table de 
signs for the coming winter. She goes about it in this way: 
First comes a note asking her to call upon the person in- 
tending to give the entertainment. She finds out from 
her the number of guests she expects, size and shape of 
table—whether oval, square, or round—and about how 
much she wishes to spend on the floral decoration. They 
discuss together and settle between them what china, 
glass, and silver shall be used, what the color of the 
flowers shall be, and also whether lamps, candelabra, or 
single candlesticks shall be on the table. 

She then goes home, and draws and touches up in bright 
colors her plan, which is so exact and fixes in such per- 
fect detail all the smallest minutie of a dinner table that 
the hostess can see at a glance exactly how it will look, 
and in her mind’s eye seats her friends, and in her im. 
agination can almost hear them talking. This clever 
young woman has had the good sense to begin by asking a 
very moderate sum for her drawings. 

For an inexpensive dinner, where a small amount of 
china and glass is to be used, and where not much money 
is to be laid out on flowers, etc., she charges only $2 50. 

For an elaborate dinner of from ten to twenty people, 
with expensive centre-piece, and all the paraphernalia of 
a “swell” affair, she charges $5. She is very busy just 
now painting some beauties—a carnation dinner, a yel- 
low crysanthemum dinner, and others—which she intends 
to take with her as samples, to show what her work is 
like. In many cases the taste of the whole flower deco- 
ration is left to the artist, as it is by her exquisite taste 
that she is making her reputation. 

Evita LAWRENCE. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. 


6 le ESE designs are light and graceful, and 

are suitable for a variety of purposes 
—for searf ends, glove and handkerchief 
cases, pin-cushions, etc., as they are capable 
of being adapted by separating the sprays. 
They are to be worked solidly in silks of 
the lighter and more delicate shades of 
those colors which belong by nature to the 
flowers. 


SPILT MILK. 
“Te patch grief with proverbs” is never 
easy, although it may be the part of 
true philosophy to make the attempt, while 
we recognize the fact that others have saf- 
fered, and that they have condensed their 
experiences into brief and pregnant forms of 
words for the benefit of those who should be 
called on to endure similar trials. Luckless, 
indeed, but wondrous wise, was the individ 
ual who first proclaimed the uselessness of 
crying over spilt milk. Spilt milk, that 
equivalent of an utterly hopeless situation 
an irreparable blunder, an irrevocable mis 
take. Nothing more futile can possibly be 
imagined than an attempt to do anything 
with the spilled fluid. It goes so entirely; 
there ure none of the odds and ends which are 
left by other classes of accidents, out of which 
a brave heart or ingenious talent can fashion 
a substitute or make a temporary expedient 
It is not only lost, but in its spilling stains and 
spoils gown or carpet, and should it fall upou 
the bare ground, can add nothing to the pro 
ducing powers of the earth; it is always just 
spilt milk, and not worth crying over 
That for which it stands in the adage is 
varied in its manifestations, painfully monot 
onous in its consequences We may not shed 
tears, perhaps, but our hearts are very heavy, 
and there are many hours spent, against our 
better judgment, in going over the causes of 
the accident; there are whys and wherefores, 
ifs and buts, which reiterate themselves with 
painful persistency, and it is long before we 
can make our own the homely wisdom of the 
proverb, or, with literary relish, appropriate 
its poetic amplification in the words of the 
Duke of Venice to Desdemona’s father, in a 
very notable instance of spilt milk 
When remedies are past, the grief# are ended, 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended 


He robs himeelf, that «pends a bootless grief.” 


Tf, like the heedless milkmaid, we are our 
selves responsible for loss and waste, it re 
quires a strong determined will to keep from 
fretting, even if we succeed in conquering 
the mood which expresses itself in tears— 

idle tears,” most truly; if the milk is spill 
ed by those who had no right to touch our 
pails, the grievance becomes intolerable 
The interference may have had the kindest 
motive, or have been prompted by malice 
aforethought, or, quite as probably, by indif 
ference to our claims and privileges; its re 
sulis are the same, and these are just as in 
curable 

Like all proverbs, this adage demands a 
certain intelligence on the part of those who 
would profit by its wisdom It stops short 
with its pitiless ‘‘no use,” trusting to the 
wit of humanity to learn the hard lesson 
properly and bring it to a logical conclusion 
One who does not spend time and energy in 
crying finds it easier to “try, try again,” 
and there are valiant souls upon whom mis 
fortune acts as a stimulus to prompt and 
vigorous action. And for a case in point 
what better can be cited than that of Carlyle 
rewriting his French Revolution after his 
friend’s housemaid had burned the original 
precious manuscript?—persevering coura- 
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geously, although, poor man, “‘ almost fran- 
tic, not having kept a single note or rough 
copy or reference of any kind.” 

Not infrequently, alas! the milk spilled 
is that of human kindness. Loving efforts 
are made for others, little or great sacri 
fices freely offered, but all in vain. The 
kind intentions are. ignored or resented as 
impertinence, the tender cares ungracious- 
ly received or carelessly taken as a matter 
of course, and that which was intended to 
nourish and sustain is Jost or rendered use- 
less. This is perhaps the most hopeless of 
losses, and one over which we dare shed 
no tears 

Spilt milk alwaysimplies human agency 
in its most direct form; our own careless- 
ness or that of others has plunged us into 
trouble. We know that the Providence 
which marks the sparrow’s fall is concern- 
ed in everything which affects us; yet we 
intuitively make a distinction between that 
which God sends and that which He per- 
mits, and know that our deep griefs are be- 
yond the scope of the proverb. Cold and 
hard indeed must be the nature which 
could apply the words to the mighty sor 
rows of this mortal life. 


CHILDREN’S HATS AND 
COSTUMES. 
7. larger of the two hats illustrated is 
made of wine-colored taffeta and vel 
vet. The broad brim is covered with pleat 
ings of the taffeta, headed by velvet folds 
inside and outside. The shirred cap crown 
is of velvet, with the folds caught together 
on the side with a bow of the taffeta; the 
bow has a slip-stitched roll hem at the 
edges, in which a fine wire is run for support 
The second mode! is a bonnet for a smaller 
child, made of pink and white striped taffeta 
and trimmed with narrow butter-colored Valen 
The brim is covered with taffeta that 
is shirred in fine tucks at half-inch intervals 
each tuck edged with narrow lace. On the 
centre of the crown is a two-and-a-half-inch 
disk of silk edged with lace, while the side 
crown is a full puff shirred at either edge. 
The frill around the front is made of a ten-inch 
strip, on which frilled lace is set in close curves 
for an inch and a half down the middle; the 
strip is then folded with the lace at the edge, 
shirred with tucks and a heading, and set at the 
edge of the brim. A bow is placed at the top, 
and a double ruffle forms a cape at the back. 
The pattern of the frame for this little bonnet 
is given under No. VIII. on the pattern-sheet 
with Bazar No. 40 
A girl’s frock of grayish-blue wool is trimmed 
with narrow black braid, which is put in rays 
down the gored skirt, each ending in a trefoil 
The trimming is repeated on the fronts of the 
jacket, which are studded with small gilt but 
tons at the edge, holding braid loops. The 
white silk vest is belted with blue and white 
ribbon 
A dark blue serge frock for an older girl, Fig. 1, 
is trimmed with black soutacbe put in a group of 
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Fie. 1.—GIRL'S FROCK WITH BELTED 
BLOUSE, 


Fie. 1.—HAT 
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Fie. 2.—VELVET SUIT FOR BOY FROM 4 TO 6 


YEARS OLD. 





Fie. 2.—BONNET FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 




































JACKET FROCK. 


Fie. 3.—GIRL’S YOKE FROCK WITH 
VELVET RIBBON. 
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rows near the top of the gored skirt. The 
waist is a jacket blouse, the drooping fronts 
of which are crossed by three grouped rows 
of braid, and open with white cloth revers 
on a white vest closely braided. 

The small boy’s suit illustrated is of 
brown velveteen, the large white collar and 
the vest pieces connecting with it being sep 
arate and of white corded piqué. A vest 
of the suit material is simulated on the 
front of the under waist, to which the 
trousers are attached. 

The frock Fig. 3 is of mahogany -col 
ored wool. The waist is a blouse, with a 
yoke which is crossed with black velvet 
ribbon, and surrounded with a double ruffle 
edged with velvet. The sleeve is trimmed 
to match the yoke, and three straight rows 
are put around the bottom of the skirt. 

A girl's dark green serge dress has a 
double skirt, both divisions gored alike, and 
edged with a narrow blue and green silk 
galloon. The shirred waist blouses over 
the belt at the front, and has a yoke and 
epaulettes of biscuit-colored cashmere. 


THE SILENT SIDE. 

\ UCH has been said in condemnation 
4 of too much volubility of speech; but 
to a person of experience it would appear 
that quite as much might be said and writ- 
ten against the habit of silence in individ 
uals and families. I once was a visitor ina 
home where silence, and not conversation, 
was the order of the day. The household 
consisted of the father and mother, two 
grown daughters, and one son of twenty 
years of age. They could all talk well if 
they wished, but often they did not care to 
do so. Breakfast, a trying meal under the most 
cheerful circumstances, was a season of funereal 
solemnity in this home. When the family de 
scended from their various sleeping-apartments 
to the dining-room they greeted one another 
and their guests with a polite ‘‘Good. morning!” 
After that, except for the necessary “ Will you?” 
and ‘‘Thank you!” silence reigned. At first I, 
as guest, made several lame efforts to talk, but 
I soon became discouraged; for when I discon- 
tinued my feeble attempts, no one else spoke 
The eldest daughter one day explained the state 
of affairs to me after this fashion 

**T suppose you think that we talk very little 
at breakfast; but, as a family, we do not feel 
conversationally inclined early in the morning. 
And as our house is Liberty Hall, each one 
does as he or she pleases. Perhaps some peo- 
ple like to talk before they are fairly awake 
We hate it!” 

Until that visit I had never appreciated what 
a gloomy function a silent meal is. Amid all 
the elegance that surrounded me in that house 
my heart and thoughts turned longingly to a 
little home hundreds of miles away, where there 
was an unspoken rule that each member of the 
household should unselfishly try to make things 
pleasant for every other member. I remember 
ed the sunny breakfast-room and the free unla 
bored conversation, the merry jest aud innocent 


Fie. 4.—GIRL’S FROCK WITH DOUBLE 
SKIRT, 
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And I then decided, with a home 
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laughter 
sick yearning, that silence is more 
plored than i¢ talkativeness 
Neither the individual who will not 
talk a pleasant person to meet in society. A 
bore has been defined as a man who talks 80 
much about himself that he gives you no 
chance to talk about yourself. But a still 
rrenter bore is the man who will not talk 
out himself or anything else, but makes 
the person with whom he is supposed to be 
tulking carry on the entire conversation. lt 
is better to talk poorly than not to talk at 
nd the naturally silent person should, 
vouth, be trained to overcome his uncom 
municative tendencies. He who takes all 
and gives out nothing, in the way of conver- 
sal ic is even more selfish than the man 
who so loves the sound of his own voice 
that he people no opportunity 
to hear theirs. Silence is nothing less than 
a gross form of selfishness, and an unrespon- 
sive person is sure to be a rude one 
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EXPENSIVE SAVING. 


THEN economy becomes the chief end 


\ 


and aim of existence in the house 
when it becomes a kind of domestic god, 
before which all must bow down and wor 


ship, the hap 
be su rificed, and the spirit of peace is not 
likely to dwell therein 

The writer has in mind a home in which 
this system of economy prevails to such a 
that the very children of the home 
are made to feel that there is no virtue equal 
to the virtue of doing without everything 
that they want. Every expenditure that 
would give pleasure is held in abeyance un- 
til such time as the family may feel that 
they ‘‘can afford it,” and, as a rule, this time 
never comes,and the pleasure is relinquished. 
There was more of pathos than anything else 
in the remark made by a child of this family 
when there was a funeral next door. The 
long line of carriages and the stately hearse, 
the flowers, and the mourning garb of the 
bereft family, suggested nothing to the mind 
of this economically trained child but anout- 
lay of money, and she said to her mother, 

‘We couldn't afford to have a funeral in 
our home, could we, mamma?” 

While it is manifestly unwise to spend 
money so recklessly that one day imposes a 
burden on the other, it is equally unwise to 
deny one’s self the simple pleasures of life 
in order to save for some future that may 
never become a present. They who save at 
the cost of all liberality have a false concep- 
tion of true economy. 
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SLIPSHOD ENGLISH. 


( ‘\ARELESSNESS in grammar and rhet- 
oric is not by any means confined to the 
uneducated 

‘I will try and do you no harm,” says 
one of the leading characters in Marcella. 
And again, ‘* You will try and make him al- 
ter his mind.” “I will go and see her soon,” 
is another example of making ‘‘and” take 
the place of *‘ to.” 

The use of a verb in the plural number 
after ‘‘ neither” is a freque nt error: ‘ Nei- 
ther of the girls are going.” “Neither of them 
were really gay.” 

The adjective “real” is often made to do 
duty as an adverb by careless speakers: “We 
had a real nice time.” ‘* Oh, that’sa real good 
book.” 

‘Such” for ‘‘so” is still more common, 
and though we know perfectly well that it is 
incorrect, most of us persist in perpetuating 
the error, the adverb makes sometimes so 
roundabout a sentence. “ She is such a dear 
good woman,” for instance, seems so much 
more hearty and direct than, ‘‘ She is so dear 
and good a woman.” 

To say ‘the mother insisted on May 
going,’ instead of ‘‘ May’s going,” is as far 
from right as to say, ‘they depended on him 
going.” Yet some of our best writers are 
guilty this omission of the possessive 
case 

** She plays some,” ‘‘ It rained some 
day,” “1 had rather you staid at 

He wants I should go to the city,” “ 
ought to do like Mrs. B.,” ‘‘L intended to have 
written,” “She sent for Annie and I,” ** The 
one of all others,” *‘at length” for “* at last,” 
and *‘ beside” for ‘* besides,” are examples of 
some of the many errors that are being con- 
stantly made 

‘Funny,” in the sense of singular or pe- 
culiar, is a word that is often heard in con- 
nection with very serious matters: “It is 
funny that no notice was given of the funer- 
al.” “It is funny that none of them wore 
crape.” And even some of our “ sweet girl 
graduates” are guilty of saying “kind o’” 
on occasion: ‘‘ It was kind o' dull,” “It was 
kind o’ damp,” ete 

The use of superlatives, as ‘* 
for ‘‘ very happy,” ‘“‘a most charming wo- 
man,” ‘‘a most enjoyable evening,” is at 
least open to criticism; and the same is true 
of the use of, “‘as” for ‘‘ that”—‘“I do not 
know aslcan go.” While in using ‘try ” 
for ‘‘ make,” in connection with an experi- 
ment— ‘I will try the experiment "—we are 
verging on tautology, an experiment being in 
itself a “try.” 

But one of the most common of errors, 
and one of which even college professors are 
sometimes guilty, is the use of *‘ badly” for 
**bad.” “He felt badly about it” is as incorrect 
as to say “he felt gladly about it,” and ‘‘ he 
looked yy" as inadmissible as “ he looked 


of 
yester- 


home,” 
You 


most happy” 


HARPE 


sadly” for ‘‘he looked sad” 
one would think of saying ‘‘ he looked hap- 
pily” for “he looked happy,” nor ‘*‘ he felt 
irritably”” for ‘* he felt irritable.” 

A well-known writer tells us that ‘‘ the 
speaker intended to make his voice sound 
pleasantly.” Now if she had said that ‘he 


; and surely no 


| intended to speak pleasantly,” no fault could 


| have 


piness of the home is likely to | 


been found; as it is, she might with 
equal propriety have said that “he 
to have it seem pleasantly,” or that he meant 
to have it sound strongly or grandly. 

When speaking of feeling bad or look- 
ing bad we use the adjective to describe a 


| condition and not an act; he may act badly, 


but he looks bad. One may look quickly or 


| keenly at an object, but he looks quick and 





| along the wall; 


keen by nature; he feels keenly the coldness 
of a friend; a blind man may feel gropingly 
but always when we wish to 
say that one is feeling either ill or unhappy, 
an adjective should be used. 

Many a lapse made by educated people is 
simply a barking back to the modes of speech 
familiar to them in childhood, and for this 
their critics sometimes fail to make due al- 
lowance 

‘I don’t see how it is,” 
in from school one day with a perplexed 
face, ‘‘ that people who know better make so 
many mistakes. Now there’s Bob Smith; he 
always knows his grammar lesson,and never 
makes a blunder in parsing, yet he'll go 
straight out of the school-room and say, 
‘Look at them trees.”. But if Ted had been 
familiar with Bob Smith’s social environ- 
ments, he would probably have bad no trou- 
ble in understanding it. The grammar used 
by most of us is largely a matter of associa- 
tion, and if young people are accustomed to 
hearing slipshod English at home, it will 
not be surprising if they find themselves 
lapsing into the old manner of speech even 
after they are college graduates. 


said Ted, coming 


“ PLEASE.” 


\ ] HEN we were children, and demand- 
ed, ‘‘Do this!” or ‘‘Give me that!” 
our nurses would ask, “‘ What is the little 
word that makes everything easy?” To 
which we would sheepishly reply, ‘‘ Please.” 
In the opera of Pinafore we used to hear a 
man sing, 


I think that on the seas 
The expression “If you please!” 
A particularly gentlemanly tone implants 


To which the chorus unanimously sub- 
joined, 


And so do his sisters and his cousins and his aunts! 


But, to the shame of Young America be it 
said, we have changed all that now. Among 
the present generation *‘ please” appears to 
have gone out of fashion as completely as 
has Pinafore. Both are what the youth of 
to-day would call “back numbers.” Our 
girl says to her brother or bis friend, ‘‘ Pick 
up my fan,” or, ‘* Hand me my gloves,” and 
receives them often without any remark; or 
if she vouchsafes an acknowledgment, it is 
by that briefest and oe of all brief and 
curt expressions—‘* Thank 

Young husbands and ives too, seem to 
feel that the ‘‘litthe word” is unnecessary. 
I heard a wife say to her husband: ‘‘ John, 
go up stairs and get me my shawl. I am 
chilly.” 

Perhaps it was the first time she had spo- 
ken in that way. Or perbaps John resented 


the fact that she spoke thus in the presence | 


of an outsider, for he said, laughingly, 


‘A certain word of six letters seems to | 


have gone out of fashion.” 

Of course the wife was vexed, and ran 
away up stairs after her own shawl, and 
returned wrapped in it and her offended 
dignity 

Nevertheless, her husband had right on his 
side. Although life is short, it is quite long 
enough to take time to be polite. I some 
times think that life would be sweeter, and 
perhaps longer—who knows?—if we would 
all take more time to say the small words 
that smooth the rough places of every-day 
life. The omission of one little word from a 
line of poetry will change the measure and 
check the rhythm. 
significant word, and the verse flows on 
smoothly. 

The “little kindnesses,” 
tells us, ‘‘most leave undone or despise,” 
are the grains of sweetness that make the 
cup of life palatable. 


A HABIT OF HUMOR. 


Np om the petty perplexities 
and problems which crowd the lives of 
most women, a habit of seeing the comic 
side of every situation isa wonderful help 
to face it. It is common enough to see 
the “funny side” after the occasion has 
passed; the advance is made when we are 
able to see the humorous element while we 
are in the midst of the distracting af- 
fair. When that point is reached, the pricks 
cease to prick and the problem no longer 
distracts. We are able to solve the question 
with a smile, and we often discover thereby 
our mountain was but a mole-hill after all. 
The charge is often made that women have 
no sense of humor, sometimes that women 
have no sense of proportion, because they 
allow the trifling things of life to distract 
and trouble them to an unreasonable degree. 


’S 


meant | 


Add the seemingly in- | 


which, as Lowell | 


BAZAR 


If this charge has any truth, it is the fault 
of the training which made the small af- 
fairs of life peculiarly the woman's province, 
and forbade her to undertake larger prob- 
lems, or to attempt to gain a broader experi- 
} ence, 
| The woman who has met and solved some 
| of the graver questions of life does not tor- 
| ment herself overmuch about an ill-fitting 
gown, an impudent cook, or a delinquent 
| tradesman. She has learned that such petty 
| annoyances are not worth the sacrifice of her 
| peace of mind, She has learned to see the 
| comic side of the affairs that used to worry 
| her. Things assume their right proportion, 
| and she smiles afresh, not only at her pres- 
| ent victory, but at her past defeat. 


SOME ORANGE DAINTIES. 


Orange Fritters.—For these peel two or- 
anges, carefully removing all the white skin. 
Then slice, and dip each piece separately in 
a batter made with one pint of milk, three 
eggs, and sufficient flour (about one cup- 
ful) to make it just stiff enough to drop 
into boiling lard. A pinch of salt is con- 
sidered an improvement to the batter. Fry 
a light brown, and serve with powdered 
sugar. 

Queen's Orange Pudding.—A mould, but- 
tered and papered, is filled three-quarters 
full of stale cake crumbs. Cut very fine 
strips of candied orange peel, and put a thick 
layer of these over the cake; then add a rich 
custard, flavored with the juice of two sweet 
oranges or one table-spoonful of orange- 
flower water. The mixture should not 
quite reach the top of the mould. Steam 
one hour, or bake. 

Orange Custard. — Boil very tender the 
rind of half a Seville orange, and beat it to 
a paste; add a teaspoon of brandy, the juice 
of one orange, four ounces of cut (or granu- 
lated) sugar, and the yolks of four eggs. 
Beat all together for ten minutes, and then 
add by degrees a pint of boiling milk or 
cream. Continue to beat until the mixture 
is cold; then put in custard-cups, and set 
them in a deep dish or pan of boiling water. 
When quite thick strew thin slices of pre- 
served orange peel on the top. 

Orange Cream.—Rub two cups of cut 
| sugar on the outside peel of six large or- 
anges, and add enough water to make a pint 
and a half. Boil this until clear, and strain 
through a muslin bag. When cold, beat it 
up thoroughly with half a pint of thick 
cream; then stir in one ounce of gelatine 
soaked in half a pint of cold water. The 
juice of the oranges is not used. Tobe put 
in moulds and hardened on ice. 

Orange-flower Cream.—Sweeten one pint of 
cream to taste; add four well-beaten eggs, 
two teaspoonfuls of wine, and one teaspoon- 
| ful of orange-flower water; grate in one nut- 

meg, and stir all together over the fire until 
| thick. Besides making a very dainty cream, 
| this receipt is particularly nice for tarts or 





cream cakes. 

Orange Jelly.—A very satisfactory jelly is 
| made with nine ordinary oranges, one Seville 
| orange, a quarter of a pound of cut sugar, 

two ounces of gelatine, one lemon, and a pint 
| of water. The water and sugar, with the 

rind of the Seville orange and half of the 

lemon, are put in a saucepan over the fire 
| until dissolved; after skimming, the juice of 
the Seville orange, the remaining lemon juice, 
and enough of the ordinary orange juice to 
| make a pint are added—also the dissolved 
gelatine; the mixture is stirred until it has 
just reached the boiling-point, when it is 
| taken from the fire and strained through a 
jelly - bag; when nearly cold, it may be 
poured into a mould and garnished with 


FALSE ECONOMY 
is practised by »ple who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail - en Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. /nfant Health is the title of a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by New 
| York Condensed Milk Company, New York.—[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MoTHuEeRrs.—Mxrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

| cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{Adv.] 
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iced quarters of orange or with candied 
peel. 

Iced Oranges.—These make a very orna- 
mental dish, and can be used to decorate 
other dishes. About eight fine sweet oranges 
should be peeled and quartered, and a soft 
icing made of two noun of powdered sugar 
and the whites of two eggs. Each section 
should be thoroughly dipped until covered 
with icing, and then strung on a thread »nd 
suspended in the oven to dry. Care must 
be taken not to have enough heat to brown 
them; and if not thoroughly covered they 
should be redipped; they will pay for the 
trouble. 

Orange Salad.—Slice three or four fine or- 
anges in a glass dish, and add two cups of 
granulated sugar, two table-spoons of lemon 
juice, and one teaspoon of rum. Thisis quite 
a decorative dish for the table, and not at all 
difficult to dispose of. 

Orange Whips.—Beat the whites of two or 
three eggs to a froth; dissolve half a box of 
gelatine, half a pound of sugar, and the juice 
of six or eight oranges together,and allow the 
mixture to jelly slightly; then add the eggs, 
which should be stiff enough to stand alone. 
Mix all thoroughly together, put into moulds, 
and set on ice. 

Candied Oranges.—Take seven or eight 
good-sized oranges, peel carefully, divide 
into quarters, and set aside. Next boil to- 
gether three cups of sugar and one of water 
to asyrup; add the juice of one lemon when 
sufficiently cooked; then take up each sec- 
tion of orange separately with a fine knitting- 
needle and dip into the syrup; set aside on 
a large dish to cooland harden. Should the 
syrup get cold before all are done, it may be 
set over the fire again for a few moments. 
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H andsome 


Moist 


Is the effect given to a Skirt 
when bound with .. .. 
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BE INDING 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M, 
it’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. City. 
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The Perfected Artificial Leg has no equal in the 


world. It is the lightest, the most artistic, the most 
Aaeties perfect in action, and of the highest durability. 
For Special information address 


EDWIN OSBORNE, 2200 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 


TEASETFREE 


or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO 
TEAS and a handsome present 
with ay pound. Send for new 
illustrat premium and reduced 
~¥ list. Tue GREAT AMERICAN 
EA CoMPANny, 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, New York, P. O. Box 250 
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HARPER’S 
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MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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Allcock’s 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


These ose many taetions of this we inoweglacie, so be sure 
you get the genuine “ 


Porous 
Plaster 


Allcock’s.” Don’t accept a substitute. 
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F course it is 
possible to 

make a mis- 
. Model take in choosing any 
corset. You will be saved mishaps 
in the selection of one of Warner's '98 
Models. They 
come in all 
shapes, in long 
waist, short 
hips, and low 
bust, in medi- 
um lengths 
and low bust; 
in a corset 
made express- 
ly for stout 
figures, prom- 
inent abdo- 





men. 

Ask the 
saleswoman 
for 


You will be in- 
stantly suited. 
Sateen, coutille, or fancy fabrics, 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, or as high as $2.50. 
FOR SALE by ALL. 


THE WARNER BROS. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











Handkerchiefs. | 


French and 





and Initialled 


Linen Handkerchiefs. 


New Designs in 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


Valenciennes, Duchesse, and Honiton 


Lace Handkerchiefs. 


Proadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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Literature 


A Weekly Gazette of Literary Criticism, 
Comment, and Chronicle 


Price, 10 cents a copy, $4 09 a year 


Tue admirable distinctness and singleness 
of purpose that mark this new periodical find 
expression in its title. Literature, and litera- 
ture alone, is to be its theme. The aim of its 
publishers will be to make it essentially the 
organ of the literary classes in the widest sense 
of the term, impartial and authoritative in its 
literary criticism, and a comprehensive and 
trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 
An earnest and honest attempt will be made 
to deal with the best literature of every coun- 
try on its literary merits alone, without preju- 
dice, without national prepossessions. 

Though Literature will consist mainly of re- 
views of books, it will invite correspondence on 
and will itself deal with any literary subject of 
permanent or of current interest to the writing, 
publishing, or reading world. The rule of 
anonymity will be generally observed in its re- 
views, though not with unvarying strictness ; 





and a refreshing novelty is suggested in the 
statement that every endeavor will be made to 
find room for the proper expression of adverse ‘ 
views over the signature of any correspondent. 
It is proposed to publish weekly, or as often as 
the occasion may arise, a bibliography of some 
topic of the time, in order to furnish the reader 
with a list of all the works which can be con- | 
sulted on the subject. 





The selection of Mr, H. D. TRAILL as editor 
of Literature finds its warrant in the broad crit- 
ical faculty and masculine sanity of judgment 
which characterize that well-known writer. 

Mr. BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor 
of English at Harvard College, will contribute | 
a weekly letter upon topics of literary interest 
in America, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers: | 
New York City 
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, 66 Lexingtc . Ave., N.Y. 












Nonotuck Silk Co.,6 


27 Colored Flower eae repro- 

duced in natural colors, showing just how to em- 

broider all the popular flowei s, giving colors of silk 

and direction of the stitches nsed for each design. 
G2” A great help to beginners. 

All the embroidery stitches described and illus- 
trated. Also rules for knitting Bicycle and Golf 
Stockings. The Colored Plates alone are worth the 
price of the book. Send us 10 cents. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


For 1898 
Price 10e. 
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Write to-day. 


Bridge St., Florence, Mass, 
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FAST BLACK 
LININGS 
WILL NoT GROCK 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 


for Waist or Skirt. 


Positively un- 


changeable and of superior quality. 
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Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 
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“ factory in_ the woes trom 
con. 


$160.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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SKIRT .. 
WAIST . . 
SLEEVE. . 


This will avoid 


Gentlemen,— 


* Plate, number 





All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


{CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


| Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


o> | COMPLETE | peas 
+s oe: 


In each case the money should accompany the order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 


error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (Waist or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 


wee Gow witkels T Gtrc000 o.....6. cocicccciccvecesscoccccces COMM 


BADRED sc vi cdecccccccccdess0e5sseee sn debecinesonsecesdsis 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 5 and 6, on Front page and page 880. 


Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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Descriptive list of 





RPER’S CATALOGUE 


their publications, with fortraits of authors, 


by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 





will be sent 





SILK 








PR! ESTLEY’S ™ 


looks like a Henrietta, but is 
superior in finish and bright- 
ness, It has a double silk warp, 
and is soft, rich, lustrous, and 










c= reliable. 
WARP | a BLACK ONLY. 
i ke Stamped syez5, 245. gn the esivedge, 
Ask your Dry-Goods Dealer for it, 
A TIE 
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| Well-Gowned 
Society Ladies. 


There are certain society ladies in New York who are 
famed the world over for the exquisite taste which they 
display in the selection of their costumes. We have re- 


cently made some charming Dresses and Cloaks for a 
number of these ladies, and show photographs of them in 
our latest catalogue. We make all our garments to 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| order, thus giving that touch of exclusiveness which can 
only be acquired by catering to an exacting clientéle 
To the lady who appreciates fashionable costumes and 
wraps at very moderate prices we will mail /ree this new 
| catalogue of Suits and Cloaks, and a complete line of 
samples of the latest novelties in materials to select from. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 

Newest Styles in Winter Jackets, $3 to $20. 
Cloth Capes, $3 to $15. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 to $30. 

A complete line of Blouse Costumes, $5 to $30. 
Exquisite French Costumes, $12 to $35. 
Silk and Satin Skirts, $8 to $15. 

| Bicycle Suits, $6 to $20. 

Our line of samples includes the choicest fabrics in 
Suitings and Cloakings, many of them being imported 
novelties. We also have special lines of black goods 
and fabrics for second mourning. We pay express 
charges everywhere. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
LADIES’ TAILORS, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York City. 



















Trust no one 
who offers you 
a substitute, 
for there is no 
substitute for 


YPSILANTI 


me HEALTH UNDERWEAR 











“A perfect undetwear for progressive 
people’’—perfect fitting—the finest of 
warm winter weights. 

Ask your dealer. Booklet free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., - Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilanti Underwear.” 























All tiat’s new in design, all 
that’s best in quality, all that’s 
fast in color, fashion the shirting 
materials made by Mount Ver- 
non Mills. Never buy a ready- 

made or custom shirt, diher tnantine . 
without asking if the fabric was 


made by Mount Vernon Mills. 
An instructive book on shirt buying sent free. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 


save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 

















Cat. “Now I've killed that monse I don't care Il 
I think I'll tackle the cream-pitcher.’ 


THE PATHETIC TALE OF THE CADDY-BOY 


“Come here rh I, “O caddy-boy, and tell me how it haps 


You eli a fast onto these linkse—not like the other chaps 


Who like to dally on the streets and play the game of craps? 
“Te it that y enjoy the work of carrying a bag, 

Whilat othe speed the festive ball o'er valley, hill, and crag? 
And do your spirits never seem to falter or to flag? 

‘I've watched you many a day, my lad, and puzzled o'er the fact 
That > ire 80 attentive to the game; your every act 

Doth indicate perfection—there's been nothing you have lacked 


“And I would know just why it is that you so perfect seem 





In all my golf days you've been the very brightest gleam— 
Or am I lying home in bed, and are you just a dream?" 
“Oh, sir,” aaid he, “1 caddy here because I love my pa; 

I< ry unto these gladsome links because I love my ma; 

In short, | love my parents, sir, and these my reasons are: 


T'was but a year ago, good sir, when first this ancient sport 


Came in t portals of our home—home of the sweetest sort. 
When golf came through the window, sir, why, home went through the 
port 


“My father firet he took it up, and many and many a night 
My mother with n« children waited up by candile-light, 


In hopes that he'd retarn and free us from our lonely plight 
‘Then mother she went after him—alas, that it should be! 
And shor earned the game herself—she plays it famously— 


Which left us children orphans, I and all my brothers three. 


They play it here, they play it there, they play it everywhere, 
No matt what tl weather, be it wet or be it fair, 
And for the cares of golf they've dropped their every other care 
‘And so s that we poor lads are forced to leave onr home, 


And join the ranks of caddy-boys whe o’er the flelds do roam 
In search of little golf-balls in the sunlight and the gloam ; 


“For some day we are hoping that our eyes again will see 
Our most belovéd parents on some putting-green or tee~ 
A sight to gladden ail our hearts if it shall ever be.” 


And, lo! I looked upon that boy—his face was sweet and ead 
And to my heart there came a twinge, for in that little lad 
I recognized my eldest son—J was that wicked dad. 


And now together we are out on links at home and far, 
He and his three «mal! brothers with their shamed, repentant pa, 
A-looking here and louking there to flud their dear mamma 
0 a 
Mise Crrm. “ Are you a Daughter of the Cincinnati?” 
Mise Countuis (surprised). “ No; my pa’s name is Higgins.” 





“Tuat'’s youre Dr, Pitisevry. 


“I xNow rr, 


A SAGACIOUS CAT 


** Heavens! here comes the cook! What will I do?” 


HIS WORDS OF 
WISDOM. 


“Wer. now, Lemuel,” 
began the Kohack Phi- 
losupher, addressing his 
callow nephew, who was 
afflicted with an acute at- 
tack of gold fever, “ 1 am 
not going to forbid your 
starting, but I'l! just give 
you a few of my ideas on 
the subject and make you 
a proposition, and see if 
we can’t strike a com- 
promise 

have been reading 
the newspapers a good 
deal of late, and it strikes 
me, looking at the matter 
from an unbiassed stand- 
point, that this Klondike 
pusiness is being slightly 
overdone, to say the least 
about it. Nothing per 
sonal is meant, Lemuel, 
but it does seem to me 
that, in all of the good 
many years during which 
I have been sitting up 
and taking notice of 
events as they passed in 
review before me on their 
way adown the corridors 
of time, as it were, | have 
never before seen the 
truth of the old saying 
that fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread so 
strongly exemplified as at 
present. 

“ The idea seems to pre- 
vail that in Klondike, if a 
man wants gold, al] he has 
to do is to go out and pick 
itup; but don’t lose sight 
of the fact, Lemuel, that picks are quoted at $25 spiece there 


maiden.” 


it 1s true that a certain young couple went to Klondike on their wed- 
ding-tonur, but I believe, as a rule, the trip does not resemble an ordinary 
honey-moon journey to any noticeable extent. It may be an excur- 
Neither is life there one long- 
continued prayer-meeting, nor anything like sucking cider through a 


sion, but it is emphatically no picuic 


straw. 


“ During the winter the mercury falls to sixty or seventy degrees below 
zero, and sticks there for about nine months of the year, so that almost 
everything, including the milk of human kindness, freezes as solid as the 
The stories we bear are chiefly those of the 
few successful men who have found fortunes, and we forget the ninety 


Rock of What's-its-name 


\ dail - 
iiuinds E- 


EVIDENCE. 
H® TAKES LIFE-VERY EASILY.” 
He's KILLED THREE FRIENDS OF MINE.” 





TV.—* Kill that mouse over again and rescue the 


A MEAN HABIT. 

“Of course Shakespeare was a 
great man,” said Scribbler, conde- 
scendingly, “bat he had one 
mighty mean habit. In reading 
him over I find him continuall 
making use of my ideas, and spoi 
ing my market.” 

—_p__— 

“What does your Auxiliary So- 
ciety at the church do ?” asked Mr. 
Hawkins of Mrs. Hawkins, when 
that good lady returned from the 
meeting. 

“We take the garments made 
by the young girls in the St. 
Jonah’s Guild and make ‘em fit to 
wear,” replied Mra. Hawkins. 


———~»——- 


“* Well, prisoner,” said the jndge, 
“if you have anything to say, the 
court will hear you.” 

“I'd rather be excused, your 
honor,” replied the prisoner. “If 
I said what I'd like to say, I'd be 
committed for contempt of court, 
and I've got trouble enongh with- 
out that.” 

a 


“Do you think you can support 
my daughter, Mr. Sooter ?” 

“Yes—if we are married right 
away, sir,” answered the young 
man. “I can't stand the expenses 
of a long engagement, though, sir.” 


———>—_—_ 


Fature. “When we're young, 
my son, we think we know every- 
thing.” 

Son. “And when we get older 
we know we do—eh r 


IIL.—* Ah! I have it; I'll simply—” 





V.—* And save him until to-morrow. He comes in 
very handy.” 


1 spose and-nine unlucky wights who are toiling and snffering there for much 
less money than they could make here at home recking gold between the 
plough-handles. 

“Now I'll tell you what I'll do, Lemuel: Wait till winter has fairly 
set in, and give me the $500 that your Klondike outfit would cost you. 
Then you may rig up a wigwam of bonghs and horse-blankets on the 
north side of the coldest bill in the pasture—it won't be half as cold as 
your Klondike mansion, but perhaps you can make it do. You can wear 
gunpy-sack under-garments and a look of grim determination, and swing 
your pick among the rocks during every sleet-storm that comes up, and 
subsist on jerked rubber-hoot meat every day, with cold boiled dog for 
Sundays. You can get just as homesick and wretched as you please, and 
I'll guarantee that nobody shall disturb 
you and dispel the iliusion that you are 
away up in Klondike. 

“And then, when spring opens, you can 
come creeping home, sick iol discouraged 
and busted, and with as many of your ears 
and fiugers frozen off as you choose, and 
I'll see that you are coddiled and cured, and 
give you the $500 back. And then you can 
go over and fix it all up with the little red- 
cheeked girl who has been waiting for you 
for quite a spell, and settle down to a life 
of comfort and contentment. It won't be 
Klondike, but I guess you can bear it. 
Think it over, Lemuel, and see if you don't 
decide that your old uncle is just about 
right, after all.” Tom P. Morean. 


—_—_>———_ 


“ Well, Tommie, what did you learn at 
kindergarten to-day?” asked the boy's 
futher. 

* flow to make a caterpillar out of clay,” 
said Tommie. 

“ And was it a good one?” 

“ I guess not,” said Tommie. “I conldn’t 
make it crawl without breaking its back, 
#0 I rolled it up into a ball and played 
marbles with it, and won five glass agates 
from Bobby Jones.” 


—_—_—__>—_ 


Annee Arpievey. “ What was the mat- 
ter with that pale young city feller who 
had been boardin’ at your house, that made 
him leave so suddenly yesterday 7” 

Jay Gue.n.—** Aw, he didn’t have sense 
enough to appreciate a convincin’ argu- 
ment when it was given to him. He was 
a queer chap, and went around sayin’ that 
life was only a dream ; and when I couldn't 
argue him out of it with words, I jest took 
and kicked him down stairs, and told him 
it was to wake him up—and blamed if he 
didn’t git so mad about it that he packed 
right up and lit out for the city!” 

——— 


“Thomas, Thomas, when you tell a lie 
do you ever stop to think of the dozen 
other lies you may have to tell to get out 
of it?” 

“Course I does, sir, an’ I takes care to 
tell a lie in the first place as ‘ll do for the 
whole dozen.” 

—— ———— 


The new village minister was making a 
round of calls on his bicycle among the 
farmers belonging to his church and living 
in the outlying country districts. 

As he wheeled into one door-yard his 

arishioner came out to greet him with 
Rand tended Jaimed,as his pastor 
dismounted, “ Why don’t you get one of 
them tantrums, so your wife can ride ?” 

















